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| INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Chureh, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK, 

Telephone, 2634 Circle 


Carnegie Hall, New York 


J. MENZIES VAN ZANDT, 
BOLO PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST, 


167 W. 1g0th Street, New York. 
, = Phone, 4944-W 


COACH 


Morningside 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 


em Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 

Normal course in Public and Private School 
Miia Special coaching for church trials 
New York School, 60: Carnegie Hall. 

Address: Brooklyn School, 28 Lefferts Place. 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—Interpretation—Theory. 

Normal Course for Teachers, 

607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave. 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 

MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO*RCONTRALTO 
Mahagement: 

Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Vocal Studio 
go W. 67th St, N.Y Tel. 1405 Columbus 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 


Voice Culture—Art of Singing, 
tudio: Carnegie Hall. 


Mail Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 
Teaching at so West 82d Street, New York. 
Phone, Schuyler 3088. 

Voice Trials Saturday Afternoons at Newark, 
. J, 847 Broad St. Phone, Market 1434. 


FRANCIS ROGERS, 


CONCERT BABTTONS AND TEACHER 
F SINGING 


144 Kast 62d ae (New York, 


Telephone, 610 Plaza 


re — 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall. Tel. t350 Circle 


JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
taa Carnegie Hall, 





+ 


FLORENCE E!! GALE, 
SOLO! PIANIST 
Recitals had Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 
The Spencer Arms, 140 W. 6oth Street. 
Telephone, Columbus 3996 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL SINGING 


Director. 


Opera 
City. 


Mun Anwa Zinoter, 
140g Broadway (Metro ~— 
Bidg.), New York 


Tel. 


House 


ne Bryant. 





ts JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
responsible positions, 
Per, a peayeenne apply to: 
ge Carnegie Hal! 154 West s7th ‘St. 
Tel. Circle’ 1472. 


— —_ 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


5 Besntuee—etsepeltes Opera House. 
t a184 Bathgate Ave. Ph., 3967 Tremont 


Phéiie, 3187 Gramercy. 





Studios: 1101-2 Carnegie Hall 


GESCHEIDT, 
Mitter Vocat Art-Sci- 
appointment only. 


ADELAIDE 


Exponent-Instructor of 
ence, Auditions by 


Hall, N. Y. Phone, 
Address Secretary. 


817 Carnegie 1350 Circle 


Miss Susan S&S. 


Mes. Henney Smock 

Positive x Expert 
Breath Con US Oe ee coaching. 
FoF voca. srupios Pingus 
65 Central Park West, cor. 66th St. 


Telephone, 7140 Columbus 


ROSS DAVID, 


VOCAL STUDIOS 
The Rutland, 256 West 57th St., New York, 
WALTER L. BOGERT, BARITONE 


Teacher of singing. Lecture and recitals. 
130 Claremont Ave., N. Y Tel. 291 Morningside 
MME. GRACE WHISTLER, 

VOICE 
STUDIO: 2:0 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Telephone, Madison Square 382. 


HARRY ANDERTON, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
814 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Phone, 321 Circle 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 

VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 

Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Telephone, Murray Hill 699. 


EDMUND J. HELEN ETHEL 
M Y E R, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle, 
703 Carnegie Hall. Tel. Circle 1350 


Summer Term in Seattle, 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street. 
Phone, 2859 Academy. 


MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
eke Sere from October ast 


Studio Address: Carnegie Hall. 


Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF ‘SINGING 


Studio: 249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone, 4879 Murray Hill. 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 


Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfe 
(Musical Director of Bapt Semple nat 


Scientifically taught-Successfully put into prac- 


tical use 
Large Public—Small Private Classes mow form- 
ing. Individual Work at anytime. 4] 


220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, $469) Bedford: 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 


‘Will receive a limited number Med pil 
Residence: 34 Comey, 


Sa 


New "ge Ci ' 
~~. 


* 
ce... 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
New York City 


| Temple Gate of Hope, New York. 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 


172 West 7oth St., New York. 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler. 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 
337 West 8sth St., New York. 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 


Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


yor Carnegie Hall, New York City, 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Formerly Metropolitan ees Company. 
44 West 86th Street lew 


Signor A, BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE 


York 


SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 


Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 


“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 


313 West 8oth Street, 


Phone, Schuyler 5284. 


WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 


Address: 209 West 7oth Street, New York 
GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 2231 Broadway Tel. 


(Elevator entrance, 8oth Street). 


MINNA KAUFMANN, 


New York City. 


City 


4975 


Schuyler 


Soprano — Vocal Instructipp, Lehmann Method 
Address, J. Cartatt, 60fé602 Carnegie Hall. 


i 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky E t 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York 





City 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
8s51-s2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





F, W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
HARMONY 


Organist and Director 


Church Vested Choir, Port wr 
it 

5 Pvsrcat, Courier, 437 Fifth avenue; tel. 
rray Hill. , 


Chester; 


* 


Summerfield M. E. 


nist 
the 
4292 





§ 
CARL FIQUE Piano | 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 


Dramatic Soprano. 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
Studio 607 West 137th Street, New York 


Phone, Audubon 1600. 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 


Broad Metropolitan ra House 
Bidg.) ; NY. Was ednesdays Pa, 
All a = 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 


Jessie G. Fenner). 
sentuae OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Phone, Bryant 1274. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Summer Classes, June roth to August roth. 
so West 67th St. : . New York 
Phone, Columbus 8462. 


KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Defects 


MME. 


Teacher of voice in all its branches, 
of tone production eradicated. 
French and Italian Lyric Diction, 


257 West 86th Street. New York 
Telephone, 5910 ’ Schuyler. 


HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
Residence Studio: 24 West 47th St., New York 


Telephone, Bryant 5569. 
Summer Address: ld Lyme, Conn. 


HARRY M. GILBERT, 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH 


61 West soth St., N. Y. Tel. Circle s309 


ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 


Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio: 1t1§ Hamilton Place. 


Telephone, Audubon 960. 
Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 
Special Summer Rates to Teachers and Students 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN’ PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE, 230 E. 6ad St. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West road Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366. 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
—, in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 

Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
Phone, Morningside 2346. 


(In Summit, N, J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 


1730 Broadway, New York. 
“Sdestnae : 789 Circle. 





BRUNO HUHN, 
Singing lessons for —* and advanced 


P 
Address until September 13: 
Huntting Inn, East Hampton, Long Island 





DAISY NELLIS, 


AMERICAN PIANIST 
Concerts. Recitals. 


Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City 
Steinway Piano Used. 
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Stanley GARDNE 


1 Gladstone Avenue 


Pianist- 
Teacher 
Westmount, Montreal 





ALBERT CHAMBERLAND 


Concert Violinist 740 Sherbrooke Street, Montreal 


== DUNEV 


PEDAGOGUE LECTURER 
740 Sherbrooke St., Montreal, Can. 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 


Open for Concert and Recital Engagements. 
Studio for Voice, Opera and Repertoire. 
184 East McMillen Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ADELAIDE PIERCE 


CONTRALTO 
Warren Concert Barean, Schiffmann Bldg., 


ENGELHARDT viotnis 


Address: 61 West 83rd Stree’. New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuy «+ 


Loulse St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music, 
so9 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON 


ductor 
New York 











St. Paal, Mina, 





Po=27 














651 West Tooth Street : 
Telephone Audubon 4440 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (eestihucr 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vorcz Instructor anv Coacn. 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West 1ogth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


Carolyn WIT LARD runs 


1625 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BIRDICE BLYE 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


:DILLING; 


N. Y. 

















4 HAENSEL & a a Hall, 


Prof. Thomas igs |" 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


Formerly Milan, London, New York. 
Special course in voice ay Diction, 
Respiration. Pupils prepared for Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio. Teacher of Lucile Lawrence and many 
others in Opera and Concert. Injured voices re- 
stored, cause demonstrated, defects remedied. 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HARRISON wi Concert 
M. Organist 
Studio: 1203 Kimball Building . . Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, RECTTALS 
INSTRUCTION 














Hotel Wellington, Broadway and 55th St. Tel. 1066 Circle 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


ROWE «2am... 
BLAIR 


Production 
740 Sherbrooke St., West, MONTREAL, CAN. 





MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Permanent address: Hotel te zvad St. and 
Central Park 
Mondays and Thursdays, hockooue Hall, N. Y. 


Mme. MARIE ZENDT 


SOPRANO 
719 Park Ave. ~ - 





MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Burean, Schiffmann Bldg., St. Paal, Mien, 


RAYMOND WILSON |< 


&P 
Pi ianist fya% & Deyorit 8 Blde.. re ae 











COURIER 
= REIMHERR 


Concerts - Recitals - Festivais 
Address: 765 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
(Phone: Audubon 8838) 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, Musicals, etc. 
FRED. V. SITTIG, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 


LOUIS STILLMAN 


TEACHER OF PIANO LITERATURE 
Studio: 148 West 72nd New York 
Phone 6156 Colambus 


‘Dp TENOR 
UFAULT c= Transcontinental 
Tour of Canada 
Ste. rend de o Beast. 














4 PUEMMELI 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 





PIANIST 


A 

R PIANISTE 

I Concert Pianist ‘ ; : 

E 2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Loule, Mo | Permanent Address: Suite 1107, Prat National 
A 

ux HAMMANN |? RA FI 

CLA i Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 

R 


1176 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


ss RICKER 


BOWN 


Interpreter of Child Verse 
and Song Stories 
Address ARTISTS’ GUILD, Union Avenue, 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


ANNA E. GEORGE 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
TEACHING AT BUSH CONSERVATORY ~ 




















PL EC K DEPT. OF wusic 
Z 0. Tel. ~~ ell 
KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ssHUGO 


N M 
COMPOSER-PIANIST 
INSTRUCTION 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 991 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE s:e=2< 




















630 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Il. 
and Piano 
Address: 144 East rsoth Street, New York City 





PIANIST 
PESCIA 


Accompanist 
OF MILAN 


Teacher 
TEACHER OF ARTISTIC SINGING 
111 West 72nd Street, New York 


O1ro4M> 


ISAAC VAN GROVE “°xccompanis: 
JOINT RECITALS 
Phone Wabash 8793 
Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN IS 
Instruction 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 
STUDIO: Steinway Halli 
° CARRARA 
Soprano 
epresentative: JOSEPH de"VALDOR 
est 34th Street, New York 


G 
A a 





454 Deming Place. Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


2 LUTIGER GANNON 














E 
CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, 11. 
SAYS: 


“In examining a student’s 
voice and finding it at fault, 
always suggest to him to 
consult. There is no voice 
defect that can escape her 
notice and that cannot be 





MADAME VALERI. 


corrected by her ability, tremolo included, when 
bad training has not gone so far as to cause 
looseness in the vocal chords.” 


381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St, 














SAYLOR 


Accompanist and Coach 


R 
oO 
D 
ES 
Y 2231 Broadway, New York Tel. 4075 Schuyler 


3 


Lazar S$. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tus Art or Sinoina. 


Indorsed by Chaliapin, Brogi, 
Sammarco, Ruffo, Didur, Sem- 
bach, Zerola, ete, 


Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 











324 West 84th St. + New York 
Phone, 5420 Schuyler. 


Georgiana MAC PHERSON 


PIANISTE With laternational College of Music 
Laureate Paris Conservatoire. Accredited Expenest JOSEFFY 
Pupils accepted 4006 Kenmore Ave., Chicago 


H. RAWLINS BAKER 


a LANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
52 East Ldubead Steet 3 2 New York 


Katharine y 0 FEM] A N AY sscomranis ACCOMPANIST 


Home Address: Sr. 


S. WESLEY aan RS, 


t. James Chur 
22d and Wala Sts., 


ORGAN RECITALS 


3, LJUNGKVIST tenn 











Paut. 





Pittadelphia. 
INSTRUCTION 





Royal Opera House, Stockholm 
L. 1544 Aeolian Hall, 


ARTHUR M. ~ 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building - - - 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO 315 W. 79th St., New York 
Phone 9171 Schuyler 


Karl SCHNEIDER 


And Assistants. 
THE ART OF SINGING 
REPERTOIRE, Concert, Oratorio, 
“The Lenox,” Spruce and 13th Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa 


New York 











Opera 





MARIE TIFFANY 





JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


SONG WRITER 


6654 WEST 113th STREET 
Teleph 7639 Cathedral 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


om May Smith, 
60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


REUBEN DAVIES munist tice 


Endorsed exponent of Rudolph Ganz 
Director General Tronitz Piano School - Dallas, Texas 


DOUGLAS POWELL 


Specialist in Voice Placement, Opera Concert and 
Recital Repertoire. Studios: a a Opera 
House Bldg., is 149g Broadway, N. Y. ant 
1274. Teacher Clara Loring, and many others 
prominent in the Operatic and Concert worlds. 


NEW YORK 








Management: 











SERGE! 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 








Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 
BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York. 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John Hendricks, Dr, Eugene Walton 
Marshall, Fiske O'Hara, Horace right, Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Sacchetti, Marion be 03 and 


other singers in opera and ‘church wor 





. Metropolitan Opera Company 
kneel Antonia Sawyer - Aeolian Hall, New York 





_“ THE DEVIL'S LOVE SONG” 
BY 











is susccestuly ante by Louis Graveure, Charles 
and many others. 

Hotel Ra 133 West 47th Street, New York 

HALLETT GILBERTE Tel, 8570 Bryant 





NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Granberry Piano School, 839 Carnegie Hal! 
Residence, 522 West 136th Street }wew YORK 
Tel. Merninecide 4860 


Soprano 
Concert, Oratorio, Recital 
Address : 


Music League of America 
1 West 34th Street, New York 











‘OLD & NEW 
Rapomaat GRAND PRIZES 
CHILAGE 33: ST LOUIS 1904) 


"JOHN i FRIED ICH& BRO. 


279 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 
csv 1863 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces for Season 1919-1920, Commencing Sept. 10 
Operatic Chorus— Director, ROMUALDO SAPIO 
Operatic Repertory Class—Director, MILTON ABORN 
Apply to President, 952 Eighth Avenues, for all information 





MUSICAL COURIER 


August 28, 








1854——_NEW 





BRADBURY 


F. CG. SMITH, Inc., Manufacturers, 460 Fifth Avenue 


YORK 1919 











ERNEST DAVIS 
TENOR 

Concert Teer 1919-1920 FESTIVALS :: ORATORIO :: RECITAL 

Myr. Merry Calbertson, De! Parde Hotel, Midway Blvd., Chicago 


HENRY A. SCHROEDER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Studios: | .785 West End Avenue, New York 
2869 West 29th Street, Brooklyn 





VAHDAH OLCOTT-BICKFORD, Guitarist and 
pene pee Artistic guitar or lute accompaniments 


TARH i MYRON BICKFORD, Soloist and Teacher 


{ all fretted instruments. 
Studic »: 616 West 116th Street, New York City 


ARCHIBALD SESSIONS 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
Studio: 537 W. 12let St., N.Y. * Phone: $120 Morningside 
500 Carnegie Hall, Wednesday Afternoons 


LONGY SGHOOL lirirsction 


03 Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. 


2 GIACOMO BOURG) ; 








BARITONE AND TEACHER 


t Tied Street - New York City 
00 Wes Be ephone 6041 Columbus 





MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Dimection : Bs rrison Mat 
Suite 40, Metropolita Opera Ho ae * Buildix ng, 
e Pork City. 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprane CONDUCTOR Teacher 
Revere Place, Brooklya, N.Y. Tel. 6935 Bedford 


ure CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of pe’ Compositions, and His Famous 
Indian Music-Talk 


Address: Cere of WhiTe-t smith ‘music PUBLISHING co. ‘Boston 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, 1st Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viola 
Helen Reynolds, ad Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 
Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 


YON STUDIOS 
s CONSTANTINO } YWYOn] 


PIETRO A 





1 
T 
T 
A 
17 








Directors. 
Vocal, piano, organ and composition. 
&s3 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Telephone, 951 Circle. 


¢ MARGOLI 


628 Riverside Brive, B.¥. Phone, Morningside 4863 


GRACE WHITE 


Violinist, Com ser 
ew York 





VOIGE 
CULTURE 





Syracuse University. 


Ovide Musin’s 
Edition 
“Belgian School 
of Violin” 
4 books, first principles to hich 
est virtuosity. Ask for History 
of Belgian School. Enclose 
stamp. Address 


MUSIN'S VIRTUOSO SCHOOL 
Tel. 8268 Schuyler. 51 W. 76th St., N.Y. 


Private 
St’ ts suse Sic 
struction by correspondence. 
































BURLEIGH 


Cc 
E 
Cc 
I Address: Care Musical Courier 
L 437 Fifth Ave., New York 
G. 
H. 





CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
Coaching in Opera and Concert 
1435 Broadway.N.Y, (Metropolitan Opera House Bldg.) 


¢ ASCHENFELDER 


Teacher of a and supplementary 





Stadio: 16] West Tist Street, New Terk, Tel. Colambus 3375 


HAROLD GLEASON 


ORGANIST 
Rochester, N. Y. 





187 Culver Road, 


tucker DOOLITTLE 


TUCKER 
PIANIST AND COACH 


Telephone Cathedral 3891 
aap 


asad 


J. WARREN Condector —Coach — Accompanist 


ERB * 





536 W. 112th Street, N.Y. 








Phone “ey aloo a 





The Best Sheet AE 


Ween you pay 10c to the 
Century dealerin yourtown 
for the ‘‘ Sextette from Lucia” or 
any of the other 2000 Century 
masterpieces, you are certain 
cf two things: 
First : —That he is a dealer who has 
your interest at heart, because he 
could sell you other classical music 
on which he makes more profit, 
Second: — You know that in Century 
you have the world’s best class- 

ical pieces — written exactly 
a those master music-minds 
conceived them—printed on the 
best paper—at the remarkably 
low price of 10c. 
Mothers — Pupils—Teachers 
Insist on“ Century” Edition 
one et authentic Certified 

¢ at l0c, If your dealer 

a ‘t supply you, we 
will. Complete 
catalogue of 
2000 master- 
pieces, free 
upon request, 

Century Music 

Publishing Co. 

216 West 40th Ob 

Now York Oity 


SHEET MUSIC 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 


(THE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which i is still ree, built by its —— 
maker 

q Its continwed use in cach institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory. tone 
qualities and durability 3 $3 $2 s 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago :: x: MAKERS 














A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 








Reproducing Player Pianos 


Offices: 9 East 45th Street New York City 


Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 














die THE 
-|| Original Welte-Mignon 
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GERMANY IMPOSES DRASTIC 
“ AMUSEMENT” TAX—FIFTY- 
YEAR-OLD COMPOSER A “FIND” 


New Government Law Shows No Partiality Between 
Operetta and Cabaret—Lehar’s New Operetta 
Promises_to Duplicate “Merry Widow” Suc- 
cess—Comic Opera Writers May Invade 
Broadway—Recent Modern Music Fes- 
tival Brings to Light New Com- 
poser—No News from Russia 


The Hague, August 1, 1919.—Music never stops in 
Germany. Through war and in revolution, through 
starvation periods and now in the dreary days of the 
final reckoning, concerts and operas go on the same. 
There is going to be a drastic “amusement” tax, and 
it is to be noted that democratic Germany makes no dis- 
tinction in the quality or rank of the amusement; music— 
up to the Missa solemnis and the ninth symphony—is 
amusement and must be taxed the same as the latest op- 
eretta or the shadiest cabaret. Nevertheless, there is going 
to be plenty of amusement of every kind, if the summer 
season is any indication, In Berlin there are about ten 
operettas and musical comedies running, from the ever 
popular “Geisha,” which has been going 
steadily since last winter, to the later 
fatuity entitled “Jungfer Sonnenschein” 
(“Mistress Sunshine”) at the Thalia. 

LenAr’s New OPERETTA. 

Speaking of operettas, it is probably 
no longer news to Americans that Franz © 
Lehar’s latest, “Wo die Lerche singt,” — 
has been nearly as great a success as the ~ 
“Merry Widow” of yore, though of 
course neither the book nor the music are _— 
as original. The plot tells the story of 
an artist who falls in love with a peasant 
girl and imports her, family and all, into 
the studio world of Budapest. In this 
mundane environment she appears more 
and more gauche, of course, and proves 
no match for her rival, a singer. But 
she helps her lover to success by sitting 
for his prize picture, and the climax is ~ 
the scene where, mad with jealousy, she — 
gives him the “eyes” he has been looking ~ 
for to give his picture the last touch, = 
Once successful, he goes back to his 
singer fiancée, and Margit, the peasant 
girl, discovers in the nick of time that 
after all she loves Pista, the peasant lad 
who has followed her all the way to the 
city to protect her. The performance 
which I saw at the Nollendorf Platz was 
extremely effective and had all the quali- 
ties of a Broadway “hit,” which no doubt 
it will be some day. In fact, Lehar ex- 
pects to conduct it himself in America, = 
according to an interview which he gave — 
to an American not long ago. The music 
of “Wo die Lerche singt” is light and 
melodious like the earlier Lehar oper- 
ettas rather than the pseudo-Wagnerian 
“Alone at Last,” but the orchestration is 
nevertheless quite modern, extremely 
colorful and effective. = 

Jean Givpert’s Latest. 

Jean Gilbert, another musical comedy 
king well known in America, has recent- 
ly achieved two successes in Berlin: “Zur 
wilden Hummel,” at the Thalia, and “Die = 
Schénste von Allen,” at the Zentral-The- = 
ater. The first is a “regular” Thalia = 
piece, a farce with music, pure nonsense = 
interspersed with popular songs. The = 
second, on the other hand, is an artistic — 
operetta, with a good and very amusing = 
book by Okonkowski. The score is musi- = 
cal all the way through, full of ingenui- = 
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ties, rhythmic, melodic and even contra- aa advantage of being able to interpret her own compositions for the public. 
= her latest appearance, at the Stadium Symphony Concert on August 20, she 
with orchestra of her own concerto for 
made an 
repeatedly 


puntal. The plot is thoroughly up to date 
and concerns two rival phonograph man- 
ufacturers who claim the same patent. In 
order to set things right the son of one 
finally marries the daughter of the other 
and everybody is happy in the end. The 
action alternates between Vienna and 
Berlin and the two milieus are represent- 
ed respectively by the waltz and—the fox- 
trot! 

Leo. Fall and Emmerich Kalman, too, 
have been holding the boards of recent 
time, the latter with “Die Czardas-Fiirstin,” which has 
reached as far as Holland by now. Something beyond 
the ordinary was the recently produced “Talisman” by 
Zorlig, which is everything from musical comedy to grand 
opera, for it contains full-fledged modern arias as well as 
the usual comic “couplet” of the operetta. No less a per- 
son than Lola Artét de Padilla was the star in this pro- 
duction at the Palast, where it has just given way to an 
operetta by R. Danziger, entitled “Weinende Erben.” 
Meantime various other comic operettas are drawing 
crowded houses in Berlin as elsewhere, and their titles— 
“The Lady from the Circus,” “The Doll,” “The Fairy of 
the Carnival,” “The Mad Countess,” “Das Schwarzwald- 
madel,” etc.—disclose a certain universality of theme that 
is not unfamiliar on Broadway. To listen to these trifles 


instant 


UNM 


was soloist in the first performance 
piano, Arnold Volpe conducting. 
impression on 

She will play it nert season at a Sunday night Metropolitan Opera 
House concert and it is to be included in the programs of a number of the lead 
concertos 


recalled, 


ing American 
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one would think that Germany has nothing to worry about. 

Serious music, meantime, is not suspended. There are 
the usual popular symphony concerts and summer opera 
seasons. The Berlin Volksbiihne is producing Kienzl’s 
“Kuhriegen” for the first time on August 1, and it is to 
be a notable production. In Munich a new comic opera 
(not operetta) by Rudolf Siegel has been successfully 
produced at the National Theater. It is called “Herr 
Dandalo,” and the critics praise the music as “not too 
modern” but rich polyphonically and full of rhythmic 
character. 


A New Composer. 


Perhaps the most important event of the summer season 
was the Modern Music Festival which took place in Gera re- 
cently. The guiding spirit of this festival was Conductor 
Heinrich Laber, and the result of the three days’ music 
making seems to have raised the drooping hopes for the 
future of German music. The event of the festival 
proved to be the performance of a symphony by a fifty 
year old composer, so little known that this revelation of 
his powers amounts to a discovery. His name is Désire 
Thomassin, which would lead one to suppose that he is 
French. But he was born in Vienna and is a pupil of one 
of the most German of Germans—Rheinberger. He has 
written a Missa solemnis and other large choral works, 
as well as a quantity of chamber music. A violin concerto 
bears the opus number 75 and the symphony just pro 
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MANA-ZUCCA, 


The American composer, who ig a pianist and singer as well, and has the great 


the work 
was 


Melodious and attractive, 


the audience and the composer-pianist 


orchestras. It is one of the few 


symphony 
honor of publication. 


American to achieve the 


duced is by no means his first. Dr. Max Steinitzer, writ- 
ing in the Signale, speaks of the “consuming passion” of 
this symphony in A minor. “What one experiences within 
this three-quarters of an hour in the way of terrific im 
pressions—of dark despair, fervent, soul-pleading, demon- 
lke wildness and ardorous rapture—was sufficient to give 
the entire festival its own individual tone.” The work 
is in pure symphonic form, and independent of any pro- 
gram—in other words, wholly subjective. In a very beau- 
tiful adagio the composer reaches his highest point. The 
peculiarly uneventful and secluded career of this master 
reminds one somewhat of Bruckner, to whose school he 
evidently belongs. He has used other modes of expression 
besides music, and hitherto has been as well known as a 
(Continued on page 8.) 


NEW RAVEL OPERA THE 
TALK OF LONDON—COVENT 
GARDEN SEASON BELOW PAR 


“L’Heure Espagnole,” Creating Delightful Impression, 
Is the “Hit” of Covent Garden Season—Beecham- 
Coates Combination a Notable One and Is Win- 
ning Universal Approval—English Opera 
Takes a Boom—New Stars Engaged 
—Russian Works Are Promised— 

Notables Abroad 


Bushey House, Bushey, Herts, England, August 7, 1919 

Strangely neglectful | have been, I know, of my obliga 
tion to you, my readers (if any!), but I plead overwork 
of the past five years, and often when the spirit has been 
intensely willing, the flesh has been weak as grass. And 
now I have left London by doctor’s orders for a couple 
of months of complete rest. This rest seems likely to 
take various forms. In the week that has elapsed since 
I left town I have written two long articles for my 
paper, the best part of a chapter of my “Reminiscences,” 
which book has been ordered by a leading firm of London 
publishers, and sundry other things. The arrival here this 
morning of a copy of the Musicat Courier reminded me 
that today is just the kind of day to write 
you a holiday letter, chatty, reminiscent 
and newsy. So, here I be, in my hut at 
the lakeside, at peace with most of man- 
kind, with the kids, the beasts and the 
= — all around me—and only man is 
= vile! 
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Covent GARDEN THROUGH. 

The opera season at Covent Garden came 
to an end just at the time of my leaving 
town. On paper you may say that it 
amounted to very little, since the bells 
were rung more or less continuously on 
the “genuine antique” repertory of Puc 
cini first, the rest almost nowhere. But 
in point of fact, it was only by super 
= human effort that any kind of a season 
occurred at all. Remember that the Royal 
Opera House had been a repository of 
the furniture from the hotels and other 
buildings commandeered with lavish hand 
= by the Government for war purposes; 
; that all the personnel from olden days 
was in most countries other than Eng 
land; that the French and Italian choruses 
had all to be gathered together again; 
that the stage hands had to be re-collected 
or renewed; that an orchestra had to be 
created; that a company had to be 
formed, prima donnas discovered, and so 
on and so forth. To accomplish all this 
in a space of some four months in face 
of the restriction on alien immigration 
was in good sooth a triumph for all con- 
cerned, and more especially for Sir 
Thomas Beecham, upon whose shoulders 
fell the heat and burden of the day. Yet 
at the end of the season, when the bur- 
den became even greater than before ow 
ing to his vital energy in adding new 
; works to the repertory, Sir Thomas was, 
= or seemed, even gayer and fitter than be 
= fore. And now I understand that he is 

the absolute autocrat of Covent Garden 
Sincerely I hope he is, for that way lies 
= a new path in opera here. 
z BeecHaAM Picks New Ongs 
I have told you before how Albert 
Coates was taken into Beecham’s bosom 
at his other ego. That in itself is suffi 
cient to stamp the affair. Beecham and 
Coates are a combination, the like of 
which exists nowhere, and in the younger 
and less experienced generation, Eugene 
Goossens and Julius Harrison, Beecham 
In has assistant conductors of real talent; 
and, when Percy Pitt will let himself go, 
and take his hoary head out of the score 
(which now he does much more than be 
fore), his aid is very valuable. Then | 
hear that Beecham has offered a contract 
to Hugo Rumbold, another youngster of 
sheer genius of stagecraft, decor and so 
on. Rumbold staged Ravel’s “L’Heure 
Espagnole” quite brilliantly in the last 
fortnight of the season and previously 
staged “Nozze di Figaro” in Beecham’s 
new version, “The Critic,” and several 
important plays. If Rumbold can stand the work, his 
advent into the Beecham kingdom will be quite invaluabk 
for he is full of daring, full of real ideas and technical 
knowledge, and of great independence of mind, and whil« 
his taste never permits him to lose sight of the great his 
toric past, he is a modern of the moderns without being of 
the tribe of Cube or Impression or any of those super 
stupidities. If Beecham can gather unto himself a Master 
Supervisor of the libretto, and more especially of the 
translation, he will have founded an organization more 
complete than any yet existent, and as he has the happy 
knack of finding that which to him is necessary, | feel 
sure that in the next few months one such personage will 
be added unto him. Thus our—or his—organization for 
(Continued on page 23.) 
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CHORAL MUSIC AND CHORAL SOCIETIES 


By F. Joseph Kelly 
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From time immemorial, we have records from history 
which show that choral music was practiced by barbarous 
and uncivilized peoples in connection with the dance, as 
an essential element of their religious worship. However, 
the tone art of today is directly traceable to the music 
ot the Greeks and Hebrews, the inheritors of the Assyrian 
and Egyptian theories, The Greeks depended for the ef- 
fects of their music on perfection of detail and refinement, 
associated with religious functions, while the music of the 
Hebrews was calculated to impress one by its massive 
power and grandeur. The Greeks were the last to culti- 
vate music in an artistic way, for after them the Romans 
contributed nothing towards musical progress. The 
Church alone, for many hundred years after the Christian 
era, developed the art of music to any extent, and as the 
music of the Church was choral, the history of the choral 
music during that period runs parallel to the history of 
the Church. She developed pure choral writing, so that 
it has never been surpassed before or since, if equaled. 

The sources of choral writing were various; a great 
many were original, but the greater number were adapted 
from old Church tunes built on the old Church modes, 
and some were from altogether secular sources. Of many 
of the famous chorals it is difficult to fix the origin. The 
choral constitwtes a literature in music which cannot be 
surpassed for dignity and simple devotional earnestness. 
it is one of the greatest of exhilaratingsinfluences upon 
the mind of the people, urging them to do good, instruct- 
ing and elevating them. It contains all the majesty, gran- 
deur and intensity which characterize the noblest of all 
outcomes of musical art. It made its influence felt in all 
the epochs of ecclesiastical music, being the very soul of 
sacred music. The richness am! majesty of the choral 
grows upon one, the more intimately he becomes ac- 
quainted with its wonderful construction and flow of 
melody. 

CuoraL Forms UNELASTIC. 

The choral was never subject to the enrichment and ex- 

forms, This is 


pansion that came to the instrumental : 

due largely to the natural limitations of the human voice, 
which is confronted with obvious difficulties when attempt- 
ing to adopt for its own peculiar purposes the instru- 


mental standpoint of unrestrained liberty in the use of 
melodic intervals and harmonic progressions. Choral 
forms have proven to be far less elastic than instrumental 
forms, and have had to contend with the tendency towards 
inertia inherited from their early associations with ec- 
clesiastical traditions. The great majority of choral works 
are characterized by general conformity with the classical 
methods of Hadyn, Beethoven and Handel. Their close 
relation to the study folksong, their militant and assertive 
ring, give to them a virility and vitality that make them 
comparable with the most superb creations in the art of 
music in the ages of its most artistic development. 
Therefore, no one can doubt the great value of the 
choral society as an educational force in stimulating an 
interest in good music and in increasing the number of 
students of the art. It awakens the interest of the com- 
munity, the members of which belong to the choral so- 
ciety, where they come in touch with the greatest number 
of musicians of all ages in their loftiest moods. They feel 
the spirit of the master musician and at the same time 
learn more practical harmony and counterpoint than they 
can possibly learn by private lesson or otherwise. Moral 
support is what the choral society demands of profes- 
sional musicians and teachers, and if they are not blind 


to their own interests they will help by every means in’ 


their power to make such an organization a success in 
carrying on the cause of music. ; 

The advantages of training in choral singing are mani- 
fold, In the first place, the singer obtains a little insight 
into the qualities of good musical performance in general, 
for some of these are common to all varieties of interpre- 
tation. Again, he must perforce gain an insight into the 
requirements of good singing. These he will learn only 
in their elementary form, but that in itself is musical 
training. Excellent as all this is, it is surpassed by the 
pleasure to he gained from an intimate acquaintance with 
good music. In no other way than by personal study and 
rehearsal can this be so well secured. The frequent re- 
hearsal of the choruses engrave deeply upon the mind the 
music studied, and the singers come to understand in some 
measure what it is that makes this music worthy of the 
respect of the audiences, 


No Great Tecunicat Skit Reguriren. 


Another advantage possessed by choral singing is that 
it calls for only a moderate amount of technical skill. It 
calls only for a fairly good natural voice, the mastery -of 
a few simple rules of method and the study of sight sing- 
ing. In spite of all thisz cultivation in this field of music 
is too often neglected. It does not call for much observa- 
tion to note the fact that most musical peoples of the 
world practice much music in forms other than the song 
for one voice. In many countries, the practice of choral 
music has conserved for centuries the genuine musical 
inclinations of the people. We have examples of this in 
the great choral festivals of the Russians, the Germans, 
the Welsh, the English and the French. These festivals 
achieved high results and furnished a field for the exer- 
cise of those marked musical talents possessed by the peo- 
ple of these different nations, thereby developing a musi- 
cal atmosphere proper to each nation, ; : 

During the past century, choral singing has come into its 
own, It has made vast strides and the pitch of expression 
to which it has been brought has made it eminently popu- 
lar both among performers and hearers. Choral societies, 
more or less efficient, are found everywhere, and this 
creates a healthy spirit of emulation among existing 
choirs, and frequently calls new ones into being. For the 
success of these societies it is very obvious that the indi- 
vidual singers should be as efficient as possible. But this 
does not, however, guarantee that any body of efficient 


singers must of necessity constitute a successful. choral 


society, for there are other things to be reckoned with. 


It is no easy task to procure really efficient choral sing- 
ers who know how to make the best use of their voices, 
because of the somewhat prevalent idea that only those 
who aspire to solo singing need trouble about voice pro- 
duction, culture and development. In a body of singers, 
the inefficiency of the individual is not swallowed up, but 
is rather multiplied. It behooves every singer to make 
himself of the utmost value to the choral society. 

When a choral society has been properly organized, so 
that the conductor has at his command all the tone colors 
of the “full orchestra” of voices, both lyric and dramatic, 
when the choir is well balanced and thoroughly trained in 
matters of pure technic, for instance, in tone production, 
accuracy of intonation, blending, precision in attack and 
release, flexibility for shading, and agility for florid sing- 
ing, in making variations in dynamic accent, then the 
work of developing choral singing to its highest point may 
be entered upon. This means that over and above the 
exhibition of all the purely technical or mechanical skill 
there is that which is the very soul of all music, namely, 
interpretation. It is the ability to flood the tone with 
emotion which makes the singing intelligible to the hear- 
ers, and the highest type of choral singing is only to be 
obtained from a choir which has been taught how to dis- 
cover and appropriate the full inner meaning of the 
verbal and musical text, so that all the singers together 
deliver the words and music as though improvising and 
giving expression to their personal feelings. 
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InpivipuALs Must Sinc WELL. 


The whole achievement of a choral society depends upon 
the artistic and technical attainments of each member of 
the society. But artistic and technical proficiency can 
never be acquired “in class.” It is not the office or duty 
of the conductor to teach his chorus voice production or 
vocal technic. All that work is supposed to have been 
done in years of study beforehand. It is of no use to have 
a fine artist for a conductor if the technical equipment of 
those whom he conducts is insufficient to enable him to 
express himself through them. By vocal technic is meant 
good tone production, a perfect agility of the voice in such 
things as scales and other executive exercises, an absolute 
command of all shades of vocal color, and dynamic force ; 
an unfailing breath control and an unerring correctness of 
intonation. In a chorus singer, not only the command of 
all these qualities, but the ability to place them at the 
service of the conductor should be forthcoming. 

Choral societies are the most potent influence in awaken- 
ing musical interest in a community. The man who or- 
ganizes a community into a choral society is a musical 
missionary whose influence for good can hardly be over- 
estimated. Awaken musical interest, and music study 
and music activity follow. The country owes more to its 
choral directors than it is willing to admit. But the end is 
not yet. The obligation is increasing from year to year. 
Choral singing is improving in quality and increasing in 
quantity. In the very nature of things it must continue, 
until in every city we have one or more societies that will 
be recognized as organizations of musicians instead of 
amateurs. That the efforts of every musical director will 
be towards this end goes without saying. What would 
be the effect on choral singing if every singer were a 
trained musician? We then would have performances of 
oratorio the like of which has never been even hoped for. 





WOLF-FERRARI OPERAS REVIVED AT 
RAVINIA WITH MARKED SUCCESS 





Seven Weeks’ Season Drawing to a Close—“Thais,” “The Love of the Three Kings” and “I Pagliacci” Heard 
Again 





Ravinia Park, Ill, August 16, 1919.—The days are get- 
ting shorter, the summer of 1919 will soon be a thing of 
the past, and in two more weeks Ravinia will have closed 
iis most brilliant season since becoming one of the big 
operatic centers of the world. President Louis Eckstein 
weekly has presented his artists in novelties and the seven 
weeks of opera at Ravinia brought forth the revival of 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “Secret of Suzanne” and the “Jewels of 
the Madonna,” both presented on Sunday night with a 
meritorious cast. 

Avucust 10, Wovr-Ferrart Operas. 

Florence Easton, who since the beginning of the season 
has been one of the bright stars at Ravinia, shone with 
added éclat as Suzanne and Malliela in Wolf-Ferrari’s 
opera. Not only did Miss Eastort distinguish herself vo- 
cally, but she brought forth unmistakably her versatility, 
as both roles are so different that the scope of her voice 
and histrionic equipment were given full sway, thus mak- 
ing her work doubly capital. In the “Secret of Suzanne” 
Miss Easton was coquettish, genteel, and a lady in the 
best sense of the word. In ithe Jewels,” by contrast, she 
was rough and portrayed the girl of the street admirably. 
In the first opera she sang with all the lightness of a lyric 
soprano, and in the latter with the intensity of a dramatic 
soprano. A column could be devoted to analyzing the 
work of Miss Easton in these roles, but space forbids; 
suffice to say that in both parts she was, besides a splen- 
did singer, an uncommonly good actress, a perfect artist, 
one who never cheapens herself by efforts that may get a 
hand. She is a spontaneous woman, does not deliberate 
as to what she should do to get the favor of the public, 
which is not slow in recognizing in her one of the greatest 
Suzannes and Mallielas seen and heard in these surround- 
ings. 

Count Gil of Millo Picco left much to be desired. Signor 
Picco has been heard here in many roles, and up to a week 
or so ago gave entire satisfaction. Never brilliant in his 
work, Signor Picco nevertheless proved in this and other 
seasons that he was a routine singer, vocally and histrion- 
ically, to be depended upon, no matter in which role he 
was cast, but since his presentation of Escamillo his work 
at Ravinia has not been up to his old standard and his 
Count was only commonplace. At times his voice was in- 
audible. It may be that Signor Picco was suffering from 
a cold, and if such was his condition, an announcement 
should have been made explaining his lack of voice. 

The Sante of Daddi was inimitable. Here is a singer 
who understands pantomime admirably, and as ever his 
dumb butler was a masterpiece which brought unequivocal 
laughter from the large audience on hand. Several of his 
exits brought not only hilarity, but also salvos of plaudits 
for the clever Daddi. The Gennaro of Morgan Kingston 
in “The easy well deserved praise. It was sung with 
good feeling and acted equally well. Rafaelo of omas 
Chalmers was satisfactory. Gennaro Papi was at the 
helm for both operas and under his baton the orchestra 
gave good support to the singers. The intermezzo of the 
third act was so well liked that Papi thought best to repeat, 
but in this he was probably wrong; so thought the stage 
manager, who gave the signal for the curtain to be raised, 
but the mishap did not ruffle Papi, who went on conduct- 
ing as though nothing happened, or the artists on the stage, 
who did their little bit of acting as though nothing un- 
foreseen had occurred. 

Avucust 11, Cuicaco SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


On Monday evening the classical program by the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra included as a piece de resistance 
Beethoven's fifth symphony. The soloists were Harry 
Weisbach and Enrico Tramonti. 

Other orchestral concerts of the week were given on 
Thursday afternoon, Friday evening and Saturday after- 
noon, 

Aucust 12, “THAIs.” 

The repetition of “Thais” brought forth the same cast 
heard previously, headed by Edith Mason in the role of 
Thais, in which she has received encomiums after her first 
performance here. Richard Hageman has been the con- 


ductor of the symphony concerts and the French repertory 
throughout the season, and he gave another lucid reading 
of the Massenet score on this occasion. 

Avucust 13, “Tue Love or THe THREE KINGs.” 

“The Love of the Three Kings” had its first perform- 
ance of the Ravinia season on Wednesday, August 13. 
The date will be memorable, inasmuch as unforgettable 
Fiora was heard and seen when Florence Easton essayed 
that role for the first time here. The sterling singer was 
easily the heroine of the evening. Had Montemezzi looked 
far and wide he could not have discovered a more lovable 
Fiora than the one of Miss Easton. Handsomely gowned, 
fresh and serene, she was a picture regal to the eye. Miss 
Easton also sang the role with that musicianship, beauty 
of tone and perfect phrasing that have made her one of the 
best models for students in the art of singing. At the 
close of the second act the public showed its estimation 
of her by recalling her and her associates many times be- 
fore the curtain. 

Morgan Kingston was an exceptionally good Avito. In 
excellent voice, he sang with great facility. Millo Picco, 
in fine fettle, came into his own as Manfredo and shared 
in the success of the evening. Leon Rothier was heard 
as Archibaldo, an excellent part, by the way, for any good 
bass, and Mr. Rothier belongs in that class. Histrionically 
correct, the French bass has a fault—the forcing of his 
voice, a very generous and powerful organ, which, how- 
ever, is losing some of its former suavity by mistreatment. 
To sing loud seems to please Mr. Rothier, who, however, 
has lost through his stentorian tones a faithful admirer in 
the humble writer. The balance of the cast was more than 
adequate and a great deal of enjoyment was derived 
through the eloquent reading Papi and his men gave to the 
score. Altogether it was a brilliant night that added luster 
to Ravinia and to its president, Louis Eckstein. 


Avucust 14, “I Paarracci.” 


“Pagliacci,” for the fifth time this season, was given on 
Thursday evening, with Florence Easton, Orville Harrold, 
Thomas Chalmers, Louis D’Angelo and Francesco Daddi. 
Papi conducted. 

On Saturday evening “The Love of the Three Kings” 
had its second performance with the same cast heard on 
Wednesday. RENE Devries. 


Russian Symphony Engaged for Festivals 


Ona B. Talbot, the Indianapolis manager, whose fes- 
tivals in Indianapolis and Louisville were so successful 
during the past season, has decided to make them an- 
nual events. For the coming spring she has engaged 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, 
conductor, for Indianapolis on May 5 and for Louis- 
ville on May 8. Other engagements made by the man- 
ager, Daniel Mayer, for this organization during the 

ast week, are in Mrs. L. C. Naff’s course in Nashville, 

enn., at the Southern Textile Exposition in Green- 
ville, S. C., and in Roland T. Hamner’s course in 
Lynchburg, Va. The orchestra will devote almost its 
entire fall tour to the South and Southwest and will 
be in that section in November and early December. 


Bartik in Europe 


Ottokar Bartik, the well known ballet master of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, is in Europe. He has been 
in London and will visit Paris and Prague before com- 
ing back. On the way over, on board the Aquitania, 
he was the stage director of the regular ship’s enter- 
tainment, at which over £2,000 were raised in aid of the 
Liverpool Seamen’s Orphan Institution. 


Max Rosen Booked for Toronto 


At his first introduction to Toronto, Canada, audi- 
ences, Max Rosen has been engaged as soloist at the 
big annual concert of the Toronto Male Chorus at 
Massey Hall on March 4, 1920. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


TRAVELING IS NOT ALL IT’S CRACKED UP TO BE, 
CLARENCE LUCAS BELIEVES, FINALLY REACHING 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AFTER HIS INTERESTING 
TRIP ACROSS THE ATLANTIC OCEAN 


—_—————— 


London, July 31, 1919—When we finally reached the 
mouth of the Mersey and were looking forward to a 
speedy release from our floating prison, a thick fog 
descended upon us and delayed our landing. ‘There was 
nothing to do but listen to the foghorns and bells. One 
ship’s horn in particular sent everybody into fits of laugh- 
ter. It had two notes consisting of D, the third line of the 
bass clef, and of A flat, the augmented fourth below the 
D. These two notes in a slow and solemn succession, 
played by enormous and powerful brass reeds mounted in 
a fish horn manner, sounded for all the world like the 
snore and snort of a gigantic Fafner. Did Wagner hear 
this foghorn before he composed his “Siegfried,” or were 
these fog notes taken from Wagner? Perhaps they were 
only German propaganda after all. At any rate they are 
good Wagnerian music which has not been banished by 
the war. 

We got to Liverpool only to find ourselves at the mercy 
of the strikers, who would not permit the steamer to go 
to the dock. We had to anchor in line with many steam- 
ers in midstream. A tender took us ashore salihy, but 
the double transfer of our luggage made us lose more 
time. The custom house officials seemed the embodiment 
of politeness and consideration. Perhaps my long asso- 
ciation with the Musica, Courter and my thirteen years 
of residence in New York had given me an air of unso- 
phisticated innocence, for the inspector took my word 
that I had nothing taxable and passed my ten trunks and 
eight hand bags without requiring me to open any of them. 
Such are the rewards of virtue and musical criticism. I 
must have had a bold, bad face when I entered the United 
States as a conductor in 1906. The custom house ex- 
aminers for Uncle Sam take life very seriously. 


Every MAn His Own Porter. 


The transportation of myself and all my retinue and 
luggage from the dock to the station cost me exactly one- 
quarter of the expense of transporting the same load from 
my lodgings to the steamer in Philadelphia, but when I got 
to the station my troubles began. The shortage of men 
was everywhere apparent. There were scarcely any por- 
ters. 1 had to lug everything myself, two pieces at a time, 
and I got the last hand bag into the train one minute 
before it left for London. The trunks are still in Liver- 
pool, The railway officials seemed like dukes and college 
professors in their anxiety to please a MUSICAL CoURIER 
correspondent. I feel it incumbent on me to give them a 
line or two of praise without charge for their considera- 
tion in not shouting at me to “step lively.” 

The train reached London shortly after 3 o’clock in the 
morning, and I spent the next four hours in the waiting 
room, The old, familiar streets of London seemed so 
strange after my long residence in New York. The build- 
ings are lower and much more solid in appearance, and 
the gray stones, relieved with patches of lighter gray and 
black, give London another color scheme than New York. 
The streets, too, are so clean and beautifully even in the 
pavements, and the shade trees are top heavy with thick 
foliage. New York and London, in fact, are totally un- 
like. Both are great and wonderful, and too vast to be 
comprehended in their entirety by any stretch of the im- 
agination. At present, as I am finding to my great ex- 
pense and worry, the difficulty is to find a house or apart- 
ment. Before the war London was adding seventy-five 
miles of new streets to its colossal magnitude every year. 
During the past five years almost all the energy of Eng- 
land has gone into the war and very few houses have 
been built. But multitudes have kept on coming to Lon- 
don just the same and have packed full every nook and 
corner of the six hundred and seventy square miles. The 
endless crowds which cover all the available sidewalks give 
London the appearance of the surging masses which pour 
forth from all the schools, churches, factories and theaters 
in existence, 

Coot Lonpon. 


The air is cool. I can hardly believe that the ther- 
mometer must be thirty degrees higher in New York to- 
night. An American mother at the Liverpool station was 
quite offended when her English friends told her that her 
children all looked sick. A month or two of this cool, 
bracing atmosphere will make the color bloom in their 
pale cheeks. Some of the children here have red cheeks 
so plump that they protrude almost as far as their noses. 
My problem now is to keep warm and stay awake. I[ 
slept for thirteen hours when first I got into a proper bed 
after my tiresome voyage and railway journey by night. 
I am certain that the street traffic moves at least a third 
faster than it travels in New York, and it astonishes me 
to see the way women and old men jump on and off the 
’buses in motion. Yet the atmosphere is unquestionably 
heavier than in America. It is more restful. In one of 
the largest music publisher’s shop yesterday I heard a 
salesman playing a new song to two ladies. He played 
it with soft pedal down and played it, too, with the great- 
est delicacy and sentimentality. Nothing could be more 
unlike the loud and harsh thumping and the violent 
rhythms I heard in Forty-sixth street, New York, a month 
or so ago. My impression is that the ordinary song writer 
in England lacks rhythmical vitality and the composer of 
the same class in America lacks refinement and sentiment. 
Surely there must be possible a happy blending of the 
good qualities of both national styles. 


Cart Rosa CoMPANY AT THE LYCEUM. 


Passing the Lyceum Theater yesterday I noticed that 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company was presenting a number 
of standard operas in English, This long established or- 
ganization proudly published the fact that it was “eminent 
in 1869” and is “pre-eminent in 1919.” I paid my twelve 
cents admission and four cents tax and went upstairs to 
the gallery. I tried to imagine I was young again as | 


used to be when I could find enjoyment in the gallery of 
an opera house; but in vain. I have conducted too many 


hundred theatrical performances to find any illusion in the 
stage. The opera was “Mignon,” but my thoughts revert- 
ed to Henry Irving’s “Henry VIII” production with Ed 
ward German’s old English dances, nearly thirty years 
ago, which I first heard from the selfsame gallery, And 
then my fancies flitted across the Channel to Paris in 1887, 
when the Opéra-Comique was burned to the ground at a 
“Mignon” performance, causing the death of several hun 
dred spectators. I had gone to the theater that evening, 
but turned back at the door because the opera was not 
“Carmen.” Perhaps if I had heard that fatal perform- 
ance in 1887 I would not have sat in the Lyceum gailery 
in London in 1919, 
A New Strano. 

At the end of the first act I went to the main entrance 
and presented my Musicat Courter card at the ticket 
window. Nothing could have exceeded the kindness of 
the management in providing me with the choicest avail- 
able seat. I heard the second act under better conditions, 
but the attractions of “Mignon” could not keep me in the 
theater to the end of the play. Evidently the charm of 
this opera must lie in the bright and tuneful music, for 
the play is a monument of human imbecility. I walked 
down the Strand, filled with memories of Dr. Johnson, 
Goldsmith, and Charles Lamb, but found the famous old 
street so altered by the ruthless hand of progress as to 
be almost unrecognizable. New thoroughfares have been 
cut through blocks of houses, old streets have been cov- 
ered over with new buildings, rows and rows of buildings 
have been swept aside to widen the more important streets. 
Johnson would not find his way very easily in modern 
London if he came back from that literary paradise where 
good and great authors go to when they die. 

Later in the day I stood on the slab that covers John- 
son’s remains in Westminster Abbey. Handel lay at rest 
within a yard or two, with Dickens at his feet. Brown- 
ing, Tennyson, and Cowley were grouped around the 
grave of Chaucer, who was buried in the Abbey ninety- 
two years before Columbus discovered land in the western 
seas. Orlando Gibbons and Balfe have busts near the tomb 
of Purcell and the bust of Darwin, not far from “rare 
Ben Jonson,” Croft, and the mighty Newton. Then there 
is the old stone chair brought to Westminster Abbey by 
Edward I when he subdued Scotland in 1296, and in which 
Edward VII sat during his coronation ceremonies more 
than six hundred years later. Some graves in the Abbey 
are two centuries older than the coronation chair. 


THe GLories or WESTMINSTER. 


It seems to me as if the many centuries of pomp and 
solemn ceremony had left their imprint on the sad gray 
walls and filled the atmosphere with a distillation of rever- 
ence and awe. Here Haydn heard the Handel music 
which inspired him to compose his “Creation.” Here lies 
Congreve, author of the most frequently misquoted musi- 
cal line of poetry in the English language. Outside the 
walls of the Abbey, in the Cloisters, lie the remains of the 
lovely Anne Bracegirdle, the fascinating actress who first 
pronounced in public Congreve’s line: “Music has charms 
to soothe a savage breast.” And in the cloisters was laid 
to rest the aged Clementi, “father of the pianoforte,” as 
the slab on the grave testifies. Everywhere are graves 
and monuments to the departed, lighted by the blue and 
red and green and golden light falling aslant through 
memorial windows. The pavement of Westminster Abbey 
is one gigantic bed where all the sleepers have been 
levelled by death to a common rank. Edward the Con- 
fessor, who ruled England before the Norman Conquest 
of 1066, lies near his great successor, Queen Elizabeth, 
who died nearly six hundred years later. Mary, Queen 
of Scots, is as helpless as the essayist, Addison, whose 
grave is near her own. Musicians, poets, wits, philoso- 
phers, statesmen, soldiers, sleep the unending slumber all 
together under the gloomy roof of Westminster Abbey. 
For -” there is no rival to the venerable church in all the 
worl 


—_-- 


A Later Letter 


London, August 7, 1919—London Bridge is not fallen 
down. I have seen it. The old song is wrong. But per- 
haps the song is older than the bridge, which is a modern, 
upstart thing, not more than ninety-odd years of age. The 
London Bridge of the song, and over which Shakespeare 
passed to the Globe Theater in Southwark, was broken 
down when the new arched bridge of granite was con- 
structed. The song is old enough to be respectable, 
therefore, and has passed to the domain of children and 
amateurs, together with Mendelssohn’s G minor piano 
concerto, Haydn’s sonatas, the symphonies of Raff, and 
the airs of Balfe and Bishop. 


Bap Acoustics at St, PAUt’s. 


I went into St. Paul’s Cathedral a day or two ago, not 
so much to meditate upon its gloomy grandeur as to find 
a fact and fancy for my weekly letter—being of a prac- 
tical turn of mind. I was duly impressed with the vile 
acoustics of the cathedral. St. Peter’s at Rome is just 
as bad. In fact, all music under a dome and a ceiling 
that is nothing but curves must sound confused. Music 
sounds immeasurably better in a gothic building than in 
one constructed on the lines of classical architecture. 1 
cannot imagine what the average ear could hear in that 
musical service in St. Paul’s. My trained ear heard the 
tonic chord of E flat, the subdominant A flat, and the 
dominant B flat all jumbled together in hopeless discord. 
I would not be surprised if one solitary blast on a trumpet 
under the dome was repeated six or more times by echoes 
almost as loud as the original sound. Sir Christopher 
Wren may have been a wonderful architect, but his great 
cathedral is certainly more successful for the eye than the 
ear. His name always reminds me of Shakespeare’s 
words: “The nightingale, if she should sing by day when 
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every goose is cackling, would be considered no better a 
musician than the wren.” A better musician than Wren 
might construct a hall where music did not sound like the 
cackling of geese, but whether he could surpass the archi- 
tectural art of Wren is not another matter. 

At Covent GARDEN. 

A very highly satisfactory musical performance was given 
in Covent Garden Opera House last week. Four separate 
acts from four different operas made up the program. 
Without going into any details about the performance, it 
is safe to say that Melba won the chief honors of the 
evening. The proceeds were for the benefit of officers 
who had suffered in the war, and consequently hardly a 
penny was spent on decorations, notwithstanding a plenti- 
ful supply of royalty and aristocrats in the boxes. Some 
twenty-two years ago or so | was present at a remarkable 
gala performance at the same opera house, which was 
then under the management of Sir Augustus Harris. | 
remember that I stood in line for six hours to gain ad- 
mission to the gallery, and I also well remember that the 
perfume of thousands of red roses with which the opera 
house was practically lined almost made me sick. What 
the opera was I cannot say, but the guest of the evening 
was the Kaiser who has recently lost his popularity in 
London, On another occasion I happened to have a 
camera in my hand when the Kaiser and the late King 
Edward rode by in an open carriage. With the calm as- 
surance and unfailing nerve of a music critic | proceeded 
to photograph the two monarchs. The picture was not 
wholly satisfactory because someone behind me pushed 
my hat off at the wrong moment because I had omitted 
to remove my headgear in the presence of the two orna- 
mental gentlemen on wheels. I have the right to boast, 
however, that I photographed Wilhelm I] and Edward VII. 
Can my other hated rivals in musical journalism claim 
as much? 

Frep Norton’s Success. 

This morning I passed His Majesty's Theater in the 
Haymarket and noticed that “Chu Chin Chow” had run 
for fourteen hundred and something performances, music 
by Frederick Norton, a composer who spent many fruit- 
less months in New York several years ago trying to get 
the managers to have at least a look at some of his music. 
We went together to the Broadway Theater to hear the 
first performance of a De Koven opera and_ finished 
up the evening at Keene’s chop house. Well, if Frederick 
Norton has succeeded in London he has done more than 
Gluck and Berlioz did. 

An American journalist is lecturing in London now on 
“Allenby in Palestine.” Strange to say, the least inter- 
ested men are the crusaders in the Temple Church. There 
they have been lying for more than 700 years waiting for 
somebody to finish the job they failed at under the com- 
mand of William the Lion Hearted. And yet the other 
morning when I stood beside the grave of Oliver Gold- 
smith and looked at the Temple Church I could not dis 
cern the least commotion or enthusiasm among the cru- 
saders. They remained absolutely placid. I wondered 
how placidity would become my peculiar features, so with 
the face of a graven image I asked the attendant at the 
ancient Roman bath just off the Strand if the water in the 
bath had been changed since ‘the Emperor Hadrian died. 
His expression grew sad in the presence of a supposed 
idiot, but a younger man who overheard my question as- 
sured me that the “water comes from a spring, sir, and is 
cold and fresh all the time, sir.” My placidity relaxed into 
the benevolence of a paternal smile a few minutes later 
when a little girl from the U. S. A. pointed to a silk-hatted 
old gentleman in Whitehall and exclaimed with evident 
glee: “Oh, mamma, look at the man with a black Uncle 
Sam hat!” It was a little English girl, however, who 
caused a commotion at a church service by asking why the 
bald headed organist with a long beard “grew his hair at 
the other end of his face.” She reminded me of Artemus 
Ward, who said he felt like kissing the dear little girl, 
“and would have done so if she was ten years older.” 

There is nothing frivolous about the Church of St. 
Bartholomew the Creat, by Smithfield Market, where so 
many martyrs were burned at the stake in the Dark Ages, 
when crime consisted principally in having a different 
brand of religion than the one which was temporarily in 
power. No doubt the old church has been filled more than 
once with the stench of roasted flesh. And in its long 
career the building has been used as a blacksmith shop. 
A printing press once occupied the vor 4 Chapel, where, it 
is said, Benjamin Franklin learned the printer’s trade. 
But what interests me most is the enormous progress 
music has made since the Augustinian friar, Rahere, was 
in charge of this church in 1123. What would he say if 
he heard the fine modern organ which floods the ponderous 
Norman church with music that no Norman ear could 
comprehend? Rahere, too, never had the privilege of 
reading the Musicat Courter, and I very much doubt if 
his cowled face will ever ornament the cover. We can 
hatdly conceive the barbarity of music in. 1123. I hon- 
estly believe that the jazziest of jagged jazz would be 
like the “balmy breezes” which “blow soft o’er Ceylon’s 
isle’ compared with the crude sounds which smote the ear 


of Rahere when the music in his church began. 
CLARENCE Lucas. 


Dr. Riesenfeld to Write Musical Play 


Dr. Hugo Riesenfeld, who a short time ago ceased 
wielding the baton at the Rialto Theater ‘save on special 
occasions, in order to become director ofboth the Rialto 
and Rivoli theaters, has found time in the midst of his 
many and numerous duties to sign a contract with Stew- 
art & Morrison to write the score of a new musical com- 
edy which they will place in rehearsal shortly. The book 
of the piece is by no less famous a librettist than Harry 
B. Smith. This is the second musical play for which Dr 
Riesenfeld has written the music, and its production is 
awaited with much interest. 


Letz Quartet Engaged for Fredonia, N. Y. 


The Letz Quartet has been engaged by the Fredonia 
Music Club, of Fredonia, N. Y., for a concert on Novem 
ber 19 next. Other engagements which will be filled on 
this same tour will be at Rochester, on November 17, and 
Oberlin, Ohio, on November 18. 
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GERMANY IMPOSES 
DRASTIC “AMUSEMENT” TAX 


(Continued from page 5.) 
painter. It is more than me | that from now on his music 
will be more frequently hearc 

[he other novelty of the festival, hardly less impressive 
in its way, was a set of three orchestral pieces by Franz 
Von Hoesslin, a young Munich musician who has just 
succeeded Georg Gohler as Kapellmeister at Litbeck, A 
sunny world is reflected in this youthful work, “whose 
intensive polyphony serves merely to multiply the feelings 
of happiness” which the composer desires to express. 
Among the other works performed on this occasion was 
Reger's “Suite im alten Stil,” for the first time as an 
orchestral work, Schénberg’s “Kammersymphonie,” also 
arranged for full orchestra, and a whimsical “Comedy 
Overture” by Carl Kleemann, Richard Strauss’ “Bur- 
leske” for piano and orchestra was played by Joseph Pem- 
baur, and Klose’s prelude and fugue for organ by Rudolf 
Volkmann. In the chamber music evening, given by the 
Gewandhaus Quartet, Stephen Krehl’s quartet in A major, 
Fwald Strasser’s in G major, as well as Pfitzner’s violin 
sonata were performed. Margarethe Peiseler-Schmutzler, 
a new and much admired lieder singer of Leipsic, sang 
“Chinesische Gesinge,” by Walter Braunfels and 
Ernst Smigelski. 

CASELLA AT SCHEVENINGEN. 

One of the most interesting figures in modern music 
appeared in yesterday's concert of the Residentie Orkest at 
Scheveningen, both as composer and pianist: Alfredo 
Casella, professor of composition at the Academy of St 
Cecilia in Rome. It was the last concert of Casella’s tour 
through France, Belgium and Holland, which apparently 
has increased his international renown considerably. The 
work which the orchestra played on this occasion is a suite 
in C, consisting of three movements—overture, sarabande 
and bourrée. It was written eleven years ago and probably 
does not represent the composer in his present style. Aside 
from the fact that it is strongly influenced by Debussy it 
shows real individuality and a splendid command of the 
technic of composition. The strongly rhythmic bourrée 
was especially effective. Of “Italianism” such as one is 
accustomed to, Casella’s music shows hardly a trace. 

As pianist, Casella is one of the most musicianly and 
poetic interpreters which it has been my good fortune to 
hear in a long time. He played the Mozart D minor con- 
certo with a finish and simplicity that would have done 
the composer good to hear, and the orchestral accompani- 
ment under Professor Schneevoigt was so thoroughly in 
the intimate spirit of the performance that the whole 
effect was one of pure delight. César Franck’s “Sym- 
phonic Variations,” which followed, were so delicately 
handled by pianist and conductor that their occasional 
banalities almost disappeared. 

The Scheveningen Kurhaus these days is a great gath- 
ering place for artists. The other day the Musica, Courter 
correspondent met, within a quarter of an hour, Cornelis 
Bronsgeest, the Dutch baritone of the Berlin Opera; Vera 
Schapira, the Viennese pianist; Stephen Partos, the Hun- 
garian violinist; Marix Loevensohn, the Belgian cellist 
who is about to tour America; Eleanor Spencer, the Ameri- 
can pianist, and Conductor Egon Pollak, late of the Chi- 
cago Opera. The quality of the concerts given here is 
extraordinarily high, as may be seen from the list of solo- 
ists as well as the programs. Among the features of the 
season Professor Schneevoigt has planned a Beethoven 
cycle. Negotiations are under way for a special appear- 
ance of Jossiv Schwarz, the Russian baritone, the possessor 
of one of the most beautiful male voices that has been 
heard for many years. An event of special interest is the 
recent arrival at the Kurhaus of a consignment of Ameri- 
can scores. The conductor is now studying these scores 
with a view to early performance, and your correspondent 
hopes to report in detail on this advent of the American 
composer in Holland. 

No News From Russia. 


Russia continues to be hermetically sealed as far as 
musical news is concerned. All one hears is the occasional 
report of some artist who has made his escape across the 
borders of Bolshevism and who tells of weird happenings 
and hairbreadth escapes. One of those who lived through 
the two successive overturns—from Czarism to Kerensky 
and from Kerensky to Lenin—is Prof. Michael! Press, 
the Russian violinist, who was engaged a professor of vio- 
lin at the Moscow Conservatory as successor to Hrimaly. 
Hrimaly died late in 1914, and Professor Press was at 
that time in Dresden, where except for the war he was 
to have been concertmaster at the Hofoper. He made his 
way into Russia early in 1915 with the consent of the 
German authorities, traveling eight days from Berlin to 
Moscow. In the subsequent winter he underwent unheard- 
of hardships in the course of a concert tour through the 
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provinces. On one occasion he paid a porter ten rubles 
for throwing him and his accompanist into a railroad car 
by way of the window. They landed on top of a layer of 
soldiers, but at any rate got to their destination. 


Press’ ADVENTURES. 


When the Bolshevik revolution came the professor's life 
was threatened more than once. Accused of the crime 
of being a bourgeois spy, he was attacked in his room 
and had to plead for his life with the muzzles of several 
guns staring him in the face. No one was supposed to 
inhabit more than one room, with the exception of doctors 
and artists, who were allowed two. For a time artists, 
if they were popular, were paid tremendous sums. 
Chaliapin for a time received from 11,000 to 14,000 rubles 
a night, but later all this was changed, and even the great 
baritone is said to have suffered from comparative poverty. 
The revolutionary principle—at least for a time—was that 
every citizen should earn the same as every other, and 
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in the theaters the scene shifter demanded and got the 
same as the first tenor. 

An amusing story is told by Professor Press about a 
favorite comic opera comedian. At the beginning of a 
performance he was not to be found and the management 
was in a panic. Finally he was discovered, quietly selling 
programs at the street corner. When urged to abandon 
his little joke he announced that as long as program ven- 
ders got paid as well as comedians he was going to show 
that he could sell programs as well as they. Whether the 
reverse was the case remained to be proved. Needless 
to say he got what he wanted. 

It is true, according to Professor Press, that the Bol- 
shevik government did a great deal for the furtherance 
of music, but the way in which its subsidies were used was 
sometimes grotesque. At the Moscow Conservatory, for 
instance, a special grant of 200,000 rubles was simply 
divided equally among all the employees. The professor 
had the fun of seeing a sixteen year old sweeper pocket 
his share, exactly the same as the professors. 

In spite of all, however, the opera and ballet, like the 
theater in general, are flourishing. The Moscow Art Thea- 
ter is managed by Nesalesiotch Daciehealio and the reper- 
tory is the usual one. During the war German operas 
(but not operettas) were excluded, but during the past 
season some have been reinstated. Curiously enough the 
first was—“Parsifal.” Press is again in Berlin, having 
left his family in Germany at the beginning of the war 
and having no other place to go. He has recently con- 
ceritized in Scandinavia and, of course, is turning a long- 
ing glance toward America, the haven of refuge for all 
good Russians of the older school. 

César SAERCHINGER, 


A De Sadler Recital 


William De Sadler, the Russian baritone and 
teacher, who left Paris early in the war to make his 
headquarters in New York, is spending this summer at 
Richfield Springs, N. Y. On Sunday evening, August 
10, assisted by his artist-pupils and Jacques Jolas, the 
pianist, he gave his annual concert at Shauls Theater 
in Richfield Springs, 25 per cent. of the proceeds going 
to the local organization of Boy Scouts. 

Mr. De Sadler opened the program with Tosca’s 
“Ave Maria,” sung in his usual finished style, and Mrs. 
De Sadler, an accomplished soprano, gave a group 
which included the familiar aria from “Samson and 
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Delilah” and songs by Grieg, MacDowell and Bartlett. 
The artist-pupils participating in the program were 
Elda Vittori, a dramatic soprano; Ruth Miller, a color- 
atura soprano, who sang’ an aria from “The Magic 
Flute” excellently, and Charles Heckel, who delighted 
with the “Pagliacci” prologue as well as joining in a 
duet from the same opera with Miss Vittori, which was 
one of the most effective numbers on the program. 

Jacques Jolas contributed a Chopin group and 
compositions by Rachmaninoff and Liszt. He is a 
pianist of no mean ability, as he has already proven in 
New York appearances, and his service with the army 
has evidently not detracted from his fine work. 


ABOUT MUSICAL PERSONS 


Maurice Dumesnil, the French pianist, now playing with 
success in South America, will give three recitals at 
Aeolian Hall, New York, this winter. 

Adella Prentiss Hughes, manager of the Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the leading impresario of that city, 
has returned to Cleveland after a summer at Fisher's 
Island, in Long Island Sound. 

Contracts were signed this week by Kate C. Booth, Lilly 
Gill and Bessie Eilenburg, of Montgomery, Ala., by the 
terms of which they will present to the musical public of 
that community the most elaborate concert course ever 
given in the State of Alabama. The artists engaged are 
Amelita Galli-Curci, Frances Alda, Fritz Kreisler, Francis 
Macmillen, Rudolph Ganz and the Duncan Dancers. 

Paul Eisler, assistant conductor of the New Symphony 
Orchestra, has just received his first letter in several 
years from his mother, who is in Vienna. She gives most 
interesting descriptions of war conditions in that city. 
Prices for necessities, she says, are fabulous. Both Mr. 
Eisler’s mother and his aunt are well known to many 
Americans who have visited them while in Vienna. 

Henri Leroy, the well known clarinetist, who will play 
that instrument with the New Symphony Orchestra this 
season, arrived from France this week. He went to Paris 
early in the summer to obtain his discharge from the 
French Army. 

Allen McQuhae, the tenor, lately demobilized from the 
American Army after two years’ service in France, will 
make his New: York debut this winter. Mr. McQuhae 
was in New York last week to meet his old friend, Emil 
Oberhoffer, conductor of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, who led the Stadium Orchestra here. 

Susie Pipes, violinist, of Portland, Ore., a leading figure 
in music on the Pacific Coast, is in New York on her way 
home from Bar Harbor, Me., where she has been spending 
the summer. While at Bar Harbor she played sonatas 
frequently with Harold Bauer and other distinguished 
pianists. Mrs, Pipes is the violinist of a well known trio, 
an excellent organization whose reputation at present’ is 
confined to the Coast, but which promises to spread this 
season through the medium of several New York concerts 
now being planned. 

Lieut. Francis Macmillen, the American violinist, who 
recently received his discharge from the American Army 
in France, is now making an extensive tour of that coun- 
try. His plans for this fall include five concerts in Paris 
and several joint appearances with Blanche Selva, the 
pianist, and André Hekking, the cellist, in programs of 
Bach, Beethoven and Brahms sonatas. He will play in 
several German cities, including, if it is possible to ar- 
range for them, several concerts in Berlin, where in the 
past he has met with considerable success. 


Daniel Mayer Returning on the Mauretania 


Daniel Mayer, the New York concert manager, has ad- 
vised Edward w. Lowrey, who has been representing him 
during his absence abroad, that he would sail for New 
York on the Mauretania on August 23, and should be due 
on this side about August 30. Mr. Mayer reports splendid 
success in securing English engagements for some of the 
artists who are under his direction in America. He has 
also made arrangements for the reopening of his London 
office on the same extensive scale as before the war. 
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BarbaraMaurel makes records exclusively for Columbia. 
Any Columbia Dealer will gladly play for you any of 
her selections, so you can judge for yourself the ex- 
quisite Columbia tone and fidelity of reproduction. 


A Few Suggestions: 


By the Waters of Minnetonka .... . A2625 
From Land of Sky-blue Water .... . } 10 in., $1.00 
Ever of Thee I’m Fondly Dreaming .. . \ A 2608 
ON ES IOS ae aa ee 10 in., $1.00 
BI a, 6k et ep et et ee A 2628 
Song of the Chimes... ...... bi0i in., $1.00 


New Columbia Records on Sale the 10th and 20th of every month 


etembia | 
Records 
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Barbara Maurel 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
WINTON & LIVINGSTON, INC., NEW YORK 


Barbara Maurel was born in Alsace- 
Lorraine. French to her finger-tips, 
her musical education was begun 
in America and completed in Paris 

~under Chevalier and de Rezke. An 
engagement with the Covent 
Garden Opera was terminated by 
the war, and Miss Maurel has re- 
turned to America for operatic and 
concert singing. 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
other prominent Artists and Teachers, 


318 West 62d ST. NEW YORK CITY. Tel. Schuyler 8537 
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BASS BARITONE 
RECITALS IN ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
ITALIAN AND NORWEGIAN 
g61 West 143rd Street, New York City. Tel. 2970 Audubon 
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COMPOSER and ORGANIST 
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CELESTINE GORNELISON 


MEZZO-SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
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Short Pedagogical Music Course 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


Of what does this course consist? 
Work on the following subjects: 
Rea ing. 
Sight Singing. 
Improvising. 
Melodic Dictation, 
Ear Feeling. 
Rote Songs. 
Rhythm and Rhythmic Dictation 
Keyboard and ritten Harmony. 
Keyboard, Sharps, Flats, etc., leading 
to scales, 
10, Harmonic Dictation. 
11, Pedagogy. 
12. How to apply to first piano lessons. 


Price, $25.00 cash—$35.00 in payments. 
Addrese: New York City—109 W. 45th St., St. James Hotel 


Telephone: Bryant 3247 
Chicago: 218 South Wabash Avenue 
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MILDRED DILLING’S IRISH HARP 
CALLED “KELLY” BY A. E. F. 


Young Harpist Enjoying an Entertaining Experience 
Overseas 


Mildred Dilling, the harpist, who sailed two months 
ago to entertain the boys overseas, has been enjoying 
a most interesting time, In a recent letter to a mem- 
ber of the Musicat Courter she says in part: 

“Ags soon as I arrived in France, I was kidnapped by a 
Y.M.C.A. canteen girl and her driver, who carried me 
up to Amiens in a Ford car to entertain her families of 
soldiers, who in isolated little groups were with the 
Graves Registration Service up on the old battlefields 
of northern France and Belgium. For days we trav- 
eled from one little camp to another through a shell 
torn wilderness, which had once been a fertile and 


MILDRED DILLING, 
imerican harpist. (1) on shipboard (from left to right) 
Mr. Newman, of the Newman Travelogues; Raymonde 
Delunois, of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Lucille 
Collette, violinist, and Mildred Dilling, harpist, the last two 
of whom went over two months ago at Y. M. CO. A. enter- 
tainers, and Michel Penha, cellist of the Tollefsen T'rio. 
(2) Miss Dilling, on the right, in front of a “Y” hut near 
Amiens, France. 


Belgium, through 


prosperous section of France and 
Albert and 


piles of stone that had once been Ypres, 
Lens. 

“Our Ford car was doing duty as a rolling canteen 
and I, with my little Irish harp, which was invented 
for me by Mr. Buckwell, of New York, gave what the 
soldiers call ‘a one man_ show.’ My Irish harp is 
known as ‘Kelly’ wherever we have been in the A. E. 
F., and wherever ‘Kelly’ has been played in the 
evenings on the grass of an old battlefield the place is 
called ‘Kelly Green.’ The snapshot of the ‘Y’ hut 
which 1 am enclosing was the first of its kind that [ 
saw in France and a most cheerful and homelike hut 
it was. The picture of the tents was taken near Bony, 
where the Twenty-seventh Division broke the Hinden- 
burg Line, and we lived in these tents up on the old 
front. 

“It has been a great privilege to play for the boys 
who are reburying our dead in the new American 
cemeteries. In many of the camps there were negro 
troops and their response to music was wonderful. 
They all joined me in singing the old spirituals such 
as ‘Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,’ and they became so 
interested jn the singing that it was often difficult to 
make them fall in line for the candy and cigarettes 
which the Y. M. C. A. was giving out. When men 
prefer music to smokes and sweets—when they are a 
day’s travel by a Ford from civilization—it is proof 
that they are a supermusical race. 

“After my first experience at the front, I came to 
Paris and joined Lucille Collette, the violinist; Jane 
Dillon, reader; Gladys Bumstead, soprano, and Wil- 
liam Janushek, accompanist. As the Old Glory Quin- 
tet we have been playing nightly to overflowing ‘Y’ 
hut audiences in the camps in the areas of Le Mans, 
St. Nazaire and Tours. In our programs we have kept 
a very high standard of musical selections, and the 
number of return engagements which are requested 
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us that our soldiers really appreciate the 
best music. KFrequently we ask a boy if he has heard 
us and he will reflect for a moment and say: ‘Let me 
see, this is the seventh time, | guess.’ Our audiences 
follow us from one camp to another, and surely no 
audiences ever assembled who gave one the thrilling 
responses that come from these ‘Y’ hut gatherings of 
the A. E, F.” 

Miss Dilling concludes her interesting letter by say- 
ing that she will return to New York tor the opening 
of her concert season early in October. Her man- 
agers, Haensel & Jones, are arranging bookings for a 
busy season. 


convinces 


What Chicago Opera Artists Are Doing 


Maestro Campanini is enjoying a very peaceful rest 
in his tiny Swiss chalet on top of one of the hills that 
surround Salsomaggiore, the great Italian health re- 
sort. To see the director of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation watching the growth of his vines, visiting his 
orchard, playing with his dogs, or just ‘indulging in 
dolce far niente in the shade of the trees that surround 
his home, is quite a revelation to those accustomed to 
watch his unending activity during the season. 

Edoardo di Giovanni is busy getting ready for his 
trip to America, the first in a number of years, “I just 
know that in the excitement of preparations I will for- 
get half of the things | ought to do,” he declares, “and 
| will mix up the other half trying to remember what 
| must not forget, but | suppose this cannot be. helped, 
especially in the case of a prodigal son who is already 
figuring on a fatted calf being slaughtered in his 
honor.” 

Rosa Raisa is spending her vacation motoring 
through Italy and studying new roles while on the 
trip. “I carry the scores of my new works with me,” 
she says, “and, if the scenery gets too monotonous, I 
bury myself in the pages of a score. 

Louis Hasselmans is spending the summer months 
on his estate at Asnieres, near Paris. “I am doing a 
bit of work with the new operas of French composers 
that are to be given next season in Chicago,” he writes. 

“In my very leisure moments I have been trying to 
find a musical expression that would typify the Amer- 
ican woman in a befitting song. On my visits to 
America I have always wondered at the absence of a 
national love song in a country the women of which 
are among the most beautiful and the most gifted in 
the world. Not that I think that I could compose 
this song, but the effort is quite amusing and may 
eventually induce an American composer of popular 
music to try his hand at a love song, instead of the 
perennial dance music and moonlight ballads.” 

Alessandro Dolci, having scored a great success in 
London at the Covent Garden Royal Opera, is return- 
ing home for a rest before coming to America to re- 
sume his work with the Chicago Opera Association 
“L will spend my vacation right in Milan,” he says, 
“where I have a comfortable little flat. After having 


CLEOFONTE CAMPANINI. 


spent several months in railroad trains and hotels, a 
flat of my own will seem like paradise.” 

Charles Fontaine plans to go to Belgium, where he 
owns a small estate, after the end of his engage- 
ment at the Opéra-Comique. He will spend several 
weeks there in his favorite pastime of composing oper- 
ettas. 

Yvonne Gall is singing in Madrid. “Rest?” she 
writes. “Having spent several weeks in Paris after 
an absence of nearly two years and replenished my 
wardrobe, I feel as rested as one could desire to be. 
I may go to the seashore for a brief stay in August, 
and then again I may Stay in Paris in my apartment, 
where it is always cool in the summer, I may come to 
America a bit ahead of time, so as to make the coun- 
try’s acquaintance without the handicap of a busy sea- 
son. I have been taking English lessons, and I must 
try on Americans my English conversation before re- 
hearsals and performances swallow me up.” 
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NEW BUSINESS MANAGER ENGAGED 
FOR SAN ANTONIO SYMPHONY 





David Griffin, Prominent Musician, to Fill Position— 
Y. W. C. A. Glee Club Gives Sacred Concert— 
Symphony Society Entertains Col. and Mrs. 

De Rosey C, Cabell—Notes 


San Antonio, Tex., August 13, 1919.—The directorate of 
the San Antonio Symphony Orchestra announces the en- 
gagement of David Griffin as business manager of the or- 
chestra for the coming year. Mr. Griffin has become 
prominently identified with music in San Antonio. He is 
well known as a vocal artist and teacher, as community 
organizer for singing of the War Camp Community Serv- 
ice, organizer and director of the Kelly Field Glee Club, 
and organizer and director of the San Antonio Community 
Chorus, which gave performances of Handel’s “Messiah” 
and Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” last season. 

Y. W. C. A. Giee Cus Gives SAcrep Concert. 

The glee club of the Y. W. C. A., Mamie Reynolds- 
Denison, director, gave al 
concert of sacred music at 
St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, July 27. In addi- 
tion to the numbers by the 


glee club, the following her extended series of appearances next winter. 
members sang solos: Mrs. the end of August, Miss Pyle 
Robert Newman, Pauline Me., concert, and on September 





soloists at the 
Lockport Amer- 
ican Music Fes- 
tival. Miss Pyle 
again plays the 
Mason & Ham- 


Muehlendorff and Lucile 
Kroeger. The accompanists 
were lo Fuller, pianist, and 
Ruth Frances, organist. 
SymMpHony Society ENTER- 
TAINS WITH LUNCHEON. 


The San Antonio Sym- a Se J The 
phony Society entertained taaveate be eeanl 
at luncheon for Colonel snag y he 
and Mrs, De Rosey C. poe mn. ; ond 
Cabell August 1, at the St a eve ay to for- 
Anthony Hotel. The speak- ar (9) bo 
ers included Col. D. E. Mc- ioe wee 
Carthy, Judge Winchester te he life ea- 
Kelso, Mrs. H. P. Dronght f"sion of a 
and Mrs. Joseph Duxton a tree. (4) 
Dibrell. Marion Skinner, “““%C¥e me—or 


soprano, daughter of Colo- join me! 
nel and Mrs, George A. 
Skinner, gave a short pro- 
gram, accompanied by Mrs. 
Le Roy Wilson. Colonel 
Cabell has been ordered to 
report to another station, 
and both he and his wife 
will be missed greatly in 
San Antonio. 
NOTES, 

Alzada Knickerbocker, 
reader, assisted by Alice 
Conrey Slade and Margare 
Webb, sopranos, and Frank 
Basenburg and I. Katscher, 
violinists, appeared at 
Travis Park Methodist 
Church, July 28. Mrs. Hu- 
bert D. Knickerbocker and 
Hector Gorjux were th: 
accompanists, 

Irene Hugman had 
charge of the program 
which was given at Kelly 
Field “Y” 151, July 30. The 
following contributed num- 
bers: Ruth Frances, Lucy 
Jowers, Winifred Ande-- 
son, Marguerite Hugman, 
Robert Hugman and Thad 
Perry. 

Gertrude Saynisch took 
charge of the concert which 
was given at the Commuui- 
ty House, July 31, for th: 
convalescent soldiers of 
Fort Sam Houston, Those 
assisting were Hilda Lem- 
berg, Mrs. S. L. Parks, 
Betty Beal, Ruth Frances, 
Sallie. Sims, little Clara 
Marie Arrington and James 
Villanueva. The accom- 
panists were Mrs. Jame; 
Villanueva, Ella Hoiesters 
and Louie Saynisch. 

NS) 


Whistler "Pupil 
Ends Busy Season 


Amy Staab, an artist-pupil 
of Grace Whistler, recently 
completed a very busy season, which included several en- 
gagements at Camp Mills and Camp Upton, the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, Aviation Fields Nos. 1 and 2 at Mineola, L. L.; 
the Racnuet Club, Neighborhood Services, Central Branch 
_ the Y. M. C. A., and recital at the Scudder School, 
New York; First Church of Christ, Scientist, of Yonkers, 


WYNNE PYLE SUMMERING AT BAR HARBOR. 
The attached picturesque snapshots show 
pianist, at her summer diversions in Bar 
tween the intervals of her piano practise in preparation for 


will be 
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N. Y.; English Lutheran Church, commencement exercises 
of Hamilton School, and entertainment at Jefferson 
School, Mount Vernon, N. Y.; Whittier Inn, Sea Gate, 
L. I.; Bedford Park Christian Science Society, and an 
appearance as soprano soloist in Gaul’s “Holy City” at 
the Swedish Lutheran Bethlehem Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Gorno Presents Six Pupils in Recital 


Romeo Gorno, concert pianist and artist teacher of the 
College of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio, recently presented six 
artist-pupils in recital at the Odeon. The work of Mr. 
Gorno’s pupils disclosed in every instance thorough de- 
velopment, interpretative ability of a high order and mu- 
sicianship. 

Rebecca Mack played an arrangement of “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” by Josef Hofmann, and Brahms’ in- 
termezzo, No. 2. Gladys Hettrick rendered “Chant Sans 
Paroles,” by Saint-Saéns, 
and the’ rhapsody, No. 3, 
Liszt. Helen Varelman 
gave Moszkowski’s bar- 
carolle; Ebersole Cran- 


Wynne Pyle, the 
Harbor, Me., be- 


Toward 
heard at a Portland, 
will be 


3 she one of the 





ford was heard in Debussy’s arabesque (in E major) 
and a Japanese study (Poldini). Leo Stoffregen played 
MacDowell’s “With Sweet Lavender,” and “Love Is the 
Wind,” by MacFadyen, and Margaret Trone performed 
Chopin’s nocturne in C sharp minor, and valse caprice 
( Rubinstein). 
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FINE RECITAL GIVEN AT ST. PAUL, 
HOME OF SINNETTS LAKE WARREN 


Alon L. Warren, Frances L. Scofield and Dr. Dora 


Bell Contribute Interesting Numbers 


St. Paul, Minn., August 15, to19—At “Arcadia,” the 
summer home of Minnette Lake Warren, director of the 
Warren School of Music, a delightful program was given 
Saturday evening, August 9. Of chief interest was the 
violin playing of Alon L. Warren, who appeared in the 
uniform of the U. S. Navy, having just completed a term 
of two years’ service as a first class musician, Though 
Mr. Warren’s time was devoted largely to various instru- 
ments in the naval band and orchestra, his violin work 


has decidedly broadened and matured since he was last 
heard here. 


In his two groups of exacting numbers he 
made evident his keen mu 
sicianly understanding. With 
deep and smooth tone and 


unusual breadth of inter 
pretation, he called forth 
enthusiastic interest, and 
responded graciously with 


several encores 

Frances L. Scofield, a lit 
tle girl very immature in 
appearance, did some aston 


ishing piano playing. With 
satisfying musical sense 
and fire and dash, together 


with excellent technic, she 
did her part with seeming 
ease, 

Readings were furnished 
by Dr. Dora Bell. From 
the moment she started to 
speak to the end of her list 
of encores, she held the at 
tention and interest of the 
large audience, In satirical 
and humorous, dramatic or 
sympathetic works, she was 
equally delightful. 

A 


Elias Breeskin 
Making Records 
Elias Breeskin, who re 
turned to New York from 
Blue Hill, Me., for his ap 
pearance at the Stadium 
concert on August 1, had 
planned to return North for 
the balance of the summer, 
but has been forced to re 
main in the city owing to 
his engagement to make 
phonograph records for the 
Brunswick - Balke - Collen 
der Company. His first re- 
cordings have come out so 
remarkably well that the 
company is desirous of hav 
ing at least six of them in 
the new catalogue which 
will be issued in the fall, 
and, consequently, Mr. 
Breeskin’s vacation has 
been curtailed. His first 
New York engagement of 
the season will be at Car 
negie Hall on October 206, 
when he plays in a concert 
given for the benefit of the 


United American War Vet 
erans. He will also be 
heard under the same au 


spices at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Philadelphia, 
on November 8. 


An Al Fresco 
Musicale Tea 
Lazar S. Samoiloff, the 
eminent voice teacher of 
Carnegie Hall, New York, 
and Mrs, Samoiloff re- 
cently gave a charming 
ly appointed tea at thet 
summer home in North 
Asbury, N. J Among the 
guests were Mischa Levit 
sky and ister; Max 
Gegna, violinist; Mr. and 
Mrs. Modest Altschuler 
and daughter; Jean Bar 
doness and mother; Mr 
Dymov, the Russian novelist, and Dr. and Mrs 
Seymour Oppenheimer. Mr. Levitsky played the ac- 
companiments for Mr. Gegna. Jean Bardoness sang, with 
Lazar Weiner playing her accompaniments. Tea was 
served out of doors, and Zepha Samoiloff assisted her 
parents in entertaining the guests. 

















TOUR NOW BOOKING 


MANA-ZUGG 


“An Evening of Melod 


Management: 


AND HER CONCERT 
== COMPANY —— 
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JULES DAIBER, Aeolian Hall, New_York 
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Sacer! Sor 

MAX LIEBLING *2.2 
ACCOMPANIST— PIANO INSTRUCTION 

AdGress 628 Seventh Ave. Phone 2490 Circle. N. Y. City 








William C. Bridgman 
Choral and Orchestral Conducting 


Studio: Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway, New York 














Emilio A. ROXAS 


Vocal Instruction 


For past four years seach, to GIOVANNI MARTINELLI. 
2231 Broadway (cor. 8oth St.), N. Y. C. Appointments by mail only 


john BLAND Tenor 


Master of Calvary Choir VOICE PRODUCTION 
20 East 23rd Street, New York. Telephone 328 Gramercy 


MARIE SUNDELIUS Sr 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co, 
Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1461 Broadway, New York 


CECIL FANNING 4. B. TURPIN 


BARITONE ACCOMPANIST 
AVAILABLE FOR RECITAL 
Address : ‘ H. B. TURPIN, Dayton. Ohio 














Yvonne de Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Address: The Rockingham, 216 West 56th Street, New York City 


Alfredo Martino 





TEACHER OF SINGING : 
Author of the book, “The Mechanism of the Human Voice.” 
It will be sent anywhere in the United States on receipt of 
price, 25 cents, 
Voice Trial by Appointment. 
Stedio: 613 West Ead Ave., sear 90th St,, N.Y. 


Marguerite FONTRESE 


AMERICAN MEZZO-SOPRANO 
Engaged, Bangor, Maine, October 4 and 
Portland, Maine, October 8 
JULES DAIBER (Exclusive M t), Aeolian Hall, New York 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


128-130 East 68th Street (38th Year) 
Aut Brancues or Mosic Tavont sy Eminent Insrauctons 


Piano—Artiste’ Clase ...ccccsccccccccsecvesceseceees A. Pepomete 
VONe vccccccccccceccesescccncoceescescccesoceccesceeooes 


Hei 
Theor Rubin Goldmark 
Public. School Music 
Violin 


Phone 10232 Riverside 











C. HEIN, A. FRAEMCKE, Directors. 
Catelog on Application. 








TENOR 
Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 








MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 


Programs ot MacDowell Music 
Management: Gertrude F. Cowen, 1451 Broadway 
New York 
Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to the MacDowell 


Memorial Association. STEINWAY PIANO 





CLEMENTINE 


DE VERE 


Prima Donna 
_ Sopranc 
. Lendon, Former! ductor Metropol- 
From Covent Opens ~ +. " he oa ry itete an 
foe Opera, European theatres. Coach 
Concert and Orato Mme, Adelina Patti, Calve, 
Also: VOCAL ra UITION. Nordica and other celebrities. 
Address: 57 West Séth St., N. Y. City 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


NEW CHAUTAUQUA STRING 
QUARTET MAKES FIRST 
CONCERT APPEARANCE 


Choir, Orchestra and Soloists Contribute to Notable 
Programs—Sol Marcosson’s Mastery Shown in 
Final Recital—Ernest Hutcheson Plays His 
Own Works at Benefit 


Chautauqua, N. Y., August 15, 1919—T wo excellent musi- 
cal programs were offeted to music lovers, of whom there 
still remain thousands in Chautauqua, on Sunday, August 
10. The first was the regular organ interlude given by 
Henry B. Vincent at 4 p. m. in the Amphitheater. His 
program, as usual, was of high quality and remarkably 
well done. The quartet number, “Some Blessed Day,” 
G. B. Nevin, sung by the August soloists, was one of the 
features of the fine song service on Sunday evening. Each 
of the August soloists also gave a sacred number, Harold 
Land singing “The Penitent,” Van de Water; Mildred 
Faas, Zardo’s “To the Angels”; Charlotte Peege, “Open 
the Gates,” Bischoff, and Sudwarth Frasier, Gaul’s “My 
Soul Is Athirst for God.” The Junior Choir joined with 
the Chautauqua Choir in the Easter chorus from Mas- 
cagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana,” and the Chautauqua Choir 
also sang “Peace with a Sword,” by Mabe! Daniels. 

MArcosson’s MAstery SHOWN IN FINAL RECITAL. 

Sol Marcosson opened the final recital of his summer 
series Tuesday afternoon with an imposing piece of vio- 
lin literature, the Bruch concerto in G minor. The three 
movements of this composition all combined to bring out 
the various phases of Mr. Marcosson’s mastery of the 
violin. The group of shorter numbers which followed 
was of a lighter sort, but each a perfect bit of composi- 
tion and rendition. There were five in this group—the 
melody and humoreske of Tschaikowsky, “Slumber Song” 
by Patty Stair, the Cleveland composer; Cui’s “Orientale,” 
and Saint-Saéns’ “Swan.” Four other selections concluded 
the recital ; they were Hofmann’s “Trepak,” the Drigo- 
Auer ‘ ‘Serenade, " the popular “Swing Song,” by Barnes, 
and two Spanish dances by Sarasate. Mrs. Marcosson’s 
accurate accompaniments were an invaluable aid to the 
artistry of the whole recital. 

SoLtoists PLEAsE at TUESDAY EvENING CONCERT. 

A splendid recital program was given on Tuesday even- 
ing, August 12, in the Amphitheater. Harold Land, who 
sang two long groups of songs, was in remarkably good 
voice, and the reception accorded him by the audience was 
sufficient proof that he is very well liked. The other solo- 
ist on the recital program was Mildred Faas, and her work 
that night justified calling her one of the best soprano 
soloists Chautauqua has heard for several seasons. The 
two artists sang the duet, “La Ci Darem La Mano,” from 
Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” besides their solo numbers. The 
program opened with two selections by the orchestra. 
Sol Marcosson showed himself to be as popular as ever 
in his rendition of the Wieniawski Russian airs, and the 
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choir contributed two numbers. Mr. Shattuck, as usual, 
gave the accompaniments without a blemish throughout 
the long program that kept him continuously at the piano 
for an hour and a half. 

CHAUTAUQUA StriInG Quartet Makes Desvt, 

The Wednesday afternoon concert in the Amphitheater 
marked the nimeorieed of a new musical feature in Chau- 
tauqua, the Chautauqua String Quartet, composed of 
Edouard Perrigo, first violin; Dugan, second vio- 
lin; Edward Hall, viola, and Jules Loix, cello. For their 
debut the four players chose the serenade from 

“Namouna,” Lalo; Grieg’s Norwegian melody, “Spring,” 
and the Strube serenade, op. 9, No. 2, showing great indi- 
vidual skill and beautiful ensemble work. The other fea- 
ture of the program was the quartet song cycle, “The 
Golden Threshold,” the words by the Indian poet, Sarojini 
Naidu, and the music by Liza Lehmann. It was sung en- 
tirely by the August soloists—Mildred Faas, soprano; 
Charlotte Peege, contralto; Sudwarth Frasier, tenor, and 
Harold Land, bass. Throughout the cycle the beauty of 
the words, typical of the poets of India, combined with 
the artistry of the singers, made every song a miniature 
masterpiece. The concert was under the general direction 
of Alfred Hallam, Chautauqua’s musical director. The 
choir sang two numbers, “The Swan,” Saint-Saéns, and 
“Mister Boogaman,” Richards, and three songs from “Eli- 
land” were played by the Chautauqua Orchestra. 

Hutcueson PLays His Own Works at BENEFIT. 

Ernest Hutcheson gave a benefit piano recital in Higgins 
Hall Thursday afternoon, the proceeds going to the com- 
prehensive plan to save Chautauqua and make it perma- 
nently solvent. The most striking number on the program 
was the final one, Mr. Hutcheson’s own transcription of 
Wagner’s “Ride of the Valkyries.” The program opened 
with Beethoven’s “Moonlight” sonata, two Chopin and 
two Liszt numbers and Mr. Hutcheson’s own scherzo, an 
admirable composition, completing the list of selections. 

Operatic Procram GIVEN. 


The Friday evening concert in the Amphitheater consisted 
of an operatic program, the Chautauqua Orchestra, choir 
and August soloists participating. BH. G. 


“Lassie o’ Mine” Liked at Willow Grove 


The Willow Grove audiences this season seem to be 
very partial to melody ballads and the typical American 
song. During Kathryn Lee’s engagement at this summer 
center of music, they were treated to many kinds of 
charming | ballads, but one of the most successful was 
“Lassie o’ Mine,” by Hathaway. 


Aschenfelder Pupil Engaged for Opera 
Signe Hagen, an artist-pupil of Louis Aschenfelder, has 
been engaged to sing leading roles with the Star Opera 
Company at the Lexington Opera House, New York. She 
will make her debut in Lortzing’s “Tsar and Zimmer- 


‘mann.’ 





CLARENCE ADLER HONORED BY HIS PUPILS 


A surprise luncheon was recently tendered to Clarence 
Adler, the New York pianist and pedagogue, at the Hotel 
des Artistes, by his pupils and friends. An informal musi- 
cal program was given by Ruth Clug and Mischa Kottler, 
who played several numbers for two pianos, and Joseph 
Fuchs, the gifted pupil of Franz Kneisel, contributed sev- 
eral violin selections. There were addresses by William 
S. Brady, the well known New York vocal master; Dr. 
Ephraim Frisch and Dr. Clu Mr. Adler was literally 
showered with encomiums. Mr. Brady very wittingly re- 
marked that he was a better instructor than Mr. Adler 
for the reason that he could play the piano better than 
Mr. Adler could sing. 


Photo by Danzig, N.Y. 


Among Mr. Adler’s pupils present were Ruth Clug, 
Anita Frank, Della Kahn, Pearl Rich, Sadie Tolces, Bessie 
Anik, Ruth Frisch, Lillian Pansner, Rhea Zekkin, Ray 
Endore, Blanche Klein, Augusta Katz, Elsa Robinson, 
Irma Ginsburg, Marian Veith, Vida Sonza, Floyd Cole- 
man, Mischa Kottler, Charles Caserta, Mrs. Otto Metz- 
ger, Mrs, Robert Brodie, Josef Adler, William Reddick, 
David Gottlieb, Jascha Silberman, Dorothy Fulmer, August 
May, Georgia Newman, Judith Dublin, Henriette Wachtel, 
Katherine Zippola, Mrs, B. Esser, Mrs. H. Linberg, Estelle 
Schoenbroed, Priscilla Tomak, Jules Occhiboi, Arthur 
Hague, and many others. 


Surprise luncheon given in honor of Clarence Adler by his pupils and friends, May 147, 1919, at the Hotel 
des Artistes, New York City. 
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ROSALIE MILLER, AN ALL-ROUND SPORT. 
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tractive program at the Central School Auditorium, 
August 5. The building was packed and each number 
received appreciative applause. Mrs. J. C. Lett, pupil 
of Hamilton Hopkins, was soloist. Some delightful 
treats are being planned for Miami for the forthcom- 
ing winter season, the engagement of several artists 
to take part on the orchestral programs being promised. 

Katherine Dungan and her daughter, Olive, were 
guests at a delightful entertainment given by Georgi- 
anna Baile. Mrs. Dungan sang the “Gypsy Love Song” 
and “A May Morning.” Olive Dungan played the ac- 
companiments., 

The meeting of the Children’s Music Club was un- 
usually interesting last Saturday, as several new fea- 
tures were introduced. The play, “Six Cups of Choco- 
late,” was presented by six members of the club 
Maude Mackey, Margaret Terry, Leona and Beulah 
Armstrong, Katherine Gilbert and Laura Mary Hobbs. 
The audience was delighted with this innovation, and 
in the future other plays will be given 

Norwich, N. Y., August 12, 1919.—At the “Happy 
Hour” Theater, Lena Sweet is the capable pianist. Features 
of her playing are unusual correctness, wide variety of 
music, and, of course, appropriateness to the picture 
She plays with vigor, clean technic and expression, all 
of which combine to make her music enjoyable. Mr. 
Ford will soon have a larger auditorium, as one is now 
in course of construction by Charles Latham, At both 
theaters there is excellent ventilation, no rowdy ele 

(Continued on page 32.) : 











I CAN BOOK 


The accompanying snapshots show a few of the ways in which Rosalie Miller, popular prima donna, is enjoying 
her vacation at New London, N. H. Besides indulging in rowing and “haying,” Miss Miller is often to be seen 
swimming, playing tennis, riding horseback, and taking long hikes over the beautiful mountainous regions of 


New Hampshire. 


September will find the versatile singer back in New York, ready for an active season’s work. 








ACROSS THE COUNTRY 








Burlington, Vt., August 14, 1919—The Music and 
Dramatic Club of the University of Vermont gave its 
final concert of the season at Howard Relief Hall this 
evening, the Choral Club making its only appearance 
of the season, under the direction of Beryl Harrington 
and John W. Nichols. The soloists were Dorothy 
Lawrence, Hilda Degree, Clara Atherton and Arline 
Baraw, sopranos; Florence Buxton, Anne Woods Mc- 
Leary, Hilda Wright, Sidney Russell and Lewis 
Greene. A quartet composed of Mrs. Braley, Mrs. 
Pitts, Mrs. Willard and Mrs. Mitchell also assisted on 
the program. Harlie Wilson accompanied the singers. 

A piano recital was given by Lewis Greene, pupil of 
Charles Lee Tracy, of New York City, at Howard Re- 
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MARGUERITE NAMARA, 
Soprano of the Chicago Opera Association who 
has just been engaged for two performances with 
the New York Philharmonic, one to be made dur- 
ing the 1919-20 season in New York and the 
second one to take place the following season. - 
Namara will also appear as soloist with the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
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lief Hall, Tuesday evening, under the auspices of the 
summer school of music at the university, and was 
largely attended. Mr. Greene was ably assisted by 








Dorothy Lawrence, soprano, who was accompanied by 


LEO 
Harlie Wilson. 


Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nichols, tenor and pianist, 


have been engaged to give a joint recital for the 
Woman’s Suffrage Club, at Woodstock, Vt., the latter 
ag) gm for a few more dates. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Wilder, the well known vocal | | 
and piano teachers of this city, have been engaged to | 








Special Terms to Colleges 


and Schools | 


If you will write I shall 
gladly send you Open 
Dates, New Programs, 
New Photos, etc. 
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Walter Anderson 


presents 


MARGUERITE 


RINGO 


Soprano 
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Photo by Campbell Studio 
MARGUERITE RINGO, 
: The young soprano who sang Hula Della’s “The Voice 
of Love” at a concert held on the Mall at Central 
Park, New York, Saturday evening, August 9. The 
song met with the audience's instantaneous approval, 
so charmingly did Miss Ringo render it. 
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give a concert at the Woodmont Country Club at 
Woodmont, Conn., late this month. They will reopen 
their studio in this city early in September. 

Chautauqua, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the 
Slope.”) 

Miami, Fla., August 9, 1919—Two of Miami’s music 
teachers are kept especially busy thfs summer with 
their studio work, having a large number of pupils. 
These teachers are Maurice Karp, violinist, and L. A. 
Munier, pianist, who are also the directors of the Mi- 
ami Symphony Orchestra. The orchestra gave an at- 
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STADIUM CONCERTS 


Arnold Volpe, Conductor 











Sunpay, AUGusT 17 

Despite the car strike and a steady rain, the Great Hall 
at the College of the City cf New York was entirely 
filled with people and enthusiasm on Sunday evening, 
August 17, when a Tschaikowsky and Wagner program 
was given by the Stadium Symphony Orchestra with Ar 
nold Volpe conducting. The splendidly given Wagner 
numbers were the “Rienzi” overture, prelude and “Love 
Death” from “Tristan and Isolde,” “Tan:thauser” over- 
ture, “Lohengrin” prelude, and “Ride of the Valkyries,” 
while Tschaikowsky’s capriccio “Italien,” “1812” overture, 
and “March Slav” brought forth storms of applause. 

The soloist of the evening, Albert Janpolski, baritone, 
sang an aria from “Eugen Onegin,” Tschaikowsky. He 
was roundly applauded, two encores being demanded. 

Monpay, Aucusrt 18. 

Alma Clayburgh, one of the new Metropolitan Opera 
sopranos, was heard in a return engagement as soloist at 
the: Stadium concert on Monday evening, August 18. In 
the “Ritorna Vincitor” aria from “Aida” she disclosed her 
genuine ability as a singer of opera, and also delighted 
the audience with Arthur Penn's “Smilin’ Through.” This 
charming number was so heartily applauded that Mme. 
Clayburgh responded with a repetition which won addi- 
tional favor for her, 

Ilva Schkolnik, concertmaster of the orchestra, 
vinced the audience of his high attainments as a violinist 
in his rendition of Rimsky-Korsakoff'’s symphonic suite, 
“Scheherazade.” The orchestra, with Arnold Volpe con- 
ducting, gave the Beethoven symphony No, 5, in C minor ; 
the symphonic poem, “A Night on the Bald Mountain,’ 
Moussorgsky, and A. Walter Kramer’s symphonic rhap- 
sody in F minor, op, 35, the last, which was performed 
for the first time, being especially well liked. 

Tuespay Evenine, AUGUST 19. 

Gustay Strube, conductor of the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra, as guest conductor; Rudolph Reuter, pianist, 
and Carlo Marziali, tenor, together with the Stadium Sym- 
ohony Orchestra, appeared at the Lewisohn Stadium on 
Tuesday evening, August 19 

A very interesting and enjoyable program was offered. 
The orchestra under Mr. Strube played exceptionally well. 
Co-ordination was evident in every number, and Mr. 
Strube conducted with vigor and understanding. The or- 
chestra numbers were the overture from “Oberon” 
(Weber), prelude and “Love Death” from “Tristan and 
Isolde” (Wagner), Chabrier’s Espana rhapsody, “Sere- 
nade” by Strube (an original, quaint and dainty morceau), 
which was redemanded, and the overture from “Mignon” 
(Thomas) 

Mr. Reuter gave a brilliant rendition of Rubinstein’s 
concerto in D minor, and as an encore played Chopin's 
“Les Papillons” etude. ; 

Carlo Marziali was the outstanding artist, whose beau 
tiful, vibrant and sympathetic tenor voice was admired in 
“Ora per sempre addio,” from “Otello” (Verdi). His 
singing disclosed intelligence, excellent phrasing and de- 
lightful tone emission, Following his program number 
he was recalled many times, and finally responded with 
an encore, singing that very popular Hebrew melody, “Eili, 
Fili,” to the delight of the audience. 

Wepnespay, AuGUST 20. 

Wednesday evening, August 20, marked an especially 
interesting night for the patrons of the Stadium concerts, 
as the program was an all-American one and most of the 
composers of the works heard participated in their per- 
f The attendance was enormous, 

Hadley’s now familiar “In Bohemia” overture opened 
the proceedings merrily and stimulatingly. Frank E, 
Ward's “An Ocean Rhapsody” and “Peter Pan” (scherzo) 
are well made, musical, and melodious compositions, and 
were conducted skillfully by the composer. Samuel Gard- 
ner showed unusual mastery of the baton when he led his 
poem, “New Russia,” an impressive score, conceived in a 
markedly serious vein and worked out along large sym- 
The musical thought is elevated and its treat- 
The work is worthy of repeated 


con- 


formance 


phonic lines 
ment most resourceful 
hearings 

Mana-Zucca, that prolific and always worth while maker 
of music, played her own piano concerto, a dignified piece 
of writing, heroic and lyric by turns, and equipped with a 
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EDDY BROWN’S 
SUMMER, 
Eddy Brown is a young vio- 
linist who has many inter- 
ests in life independent of 
the field of music; for in- 
stance, deep reading and 
motoring. And speaking of 
motoring, an interesting lit- 
tle anecdote is told about an 
experience Mr. Brown had 
shortly after he arrived at 
Monmouth Beach, N. J., 
where he is spending the 
summer. The violinist was 
speeding at a great rate 
when he was arrested and 
hurried to court, where he 
was released on bail, When 
the trial came up, however, 
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instead of speeding for that appointment, Mr. Brown was one-half hour late, and the judge threatened to fine him for 


contempt of court or give him siaty days in jail. 


on Mr. Brown's agreement to play at a “Welcome Home” for the Monmouth boys. 


But Mayor Johnson came to the rescue, and sentence was suspended 


Mr. Brown did so, but made the 


decision that should he desire to indulge in any speeding in the future it would be done outside the limits of Monmouth 


Beach, (1) 
the captor this time. 


Eddy Brown and the cause of his trouble with the police. (2) 
(3) A little game of chess with his 


The cards reversed—Eddy Brown being 
confrere Jacques Thibaud, 








piano part which makes that instrument an equal partner 
of the orchestra and not its servant. Brilliant passage 
work and attractive cantilena alternate sufficiently to lend 
constant variety. The themes are clear cut and pleasing. 
The orchestration lacks complicated abstruseness, which 
is no loss when the composer is named Zucca and not 
jrahms. Of course the delectable Mana played her opus 
with irresistible charm and brilliancy so as to set off the 
good points to decided advantage. She was rewarded 
with a hurricane of applause and had to bow her acknowl- 
edgments time and again. 

Volpe’s “Chant d'Amour” is an insinuating morceau. 
Tirindelli’s “Interludio” won applause because of its beauty 
of contour and grace of workmanship. A Tiersch arrange- 
ment of MacDowell’s “Witches’ Dance” showed cleverness 
of instrumentation. The premier American composer's 
“Poem Erotique” and “Scotch Poem” also figured on the 
list. Cecil Burleigh’s second violin concerto, played with 
taste and fine effect by Madeleine MacGuigan, has many 
lovely moments and some extremely dramatic ones. The 
second movement is especially appealing in its delicacy and 
melodic appeal. The orchestration reveals a deft and 
discriminative hand. G, Aldo Randegger led excerpts 
from his ‘opera, “The Promise of Medea,” evidently a 
tuneful and atmospheric work. Harriet McConnell sang 
with full rich contralto voice and warm feeling Mana- 
Zucca’s “If Flowers Could Speak” and “Star of Gold,” 
with well orchestrated accompaniment. The applause com- 
pelled the composer to mount the platform and take her 
place at the piano while Miss McConnell added “The Big 
Brown Bear,” whose picturesque delivery delighted the 
auditors immeasurably. Herbert's “American Fantasy” 
wound up the concert appropriately. 

It was more than encouraging to see the vast Stadium 
packed with listeners for a program of exclusively Ameri- 
can works, 

THURSpAy, AUGUST 21, 


The Stadium Symphony Orchestra was deservedly ap- 
plauded for its presentation of three Tschaikowsky num- 
bers on Thursdaw evening, August 21. Arnold Volpe con- 
ducted the brilliant rendition of the “Pathetique” sym- 

(Continued on page 24.) 
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Alice Gentle in “Carmen” Wins Fresh Praise 


The Chicago critics who brought out columns of 
superlatives on the occasion of Alice Gentle’s portrayal 
of Santuzza at Ravinia Park have come out equally 





ALICE 


JENTLE, 
As Carmen, 


strongly for her Carmen, as may be seen by the ap- 
pended notices: 

Miss Gentle is a Carmen worth going a long way to see, one that 
asks no odds of her predecessors, many though they are, and is not 
particularly imitative of any of them. She has her share and more of 
good looks, she has a real voice and she has brains and stage sense. 
Combining these in accurate proportions, she is able to create an 
illusion, . the card scene it was a great one, perhaps her finest 
moment of the evening.—Chicago Daily Journal (Edward C. Moore), 
August 4, 1919. 


Well repaid for its trip to Ravinia Park last evening was the 
very large audience which attended the first performance this year 
of Bizet’s “Carmen,” for so excellent a presentation of this classic 
has not been equaled in former seasons at the park, Alice Gentle’s 
interpretation of Carmen was more than merely traditional. It 
had some marks of individuality and it was vocally an_ artistic 
achievement in almost the entire music allotted to her. She has 
dramatic warmth and a vocal control, so that her singing is col- 
ored to fit the mood as well as the text. She also gave the im per- 
sonation, that of a typically Spanish girl, temperamental as wel 
good looking.—Chicago Daily News (Maurice Rosenfeld), hase 
4, 1919. 


A new Carmen last night appeared at Ravinia Park in the person 
of Alice Gentle, a prima donna of the first class and a_ great 
actress. The first act of the opera was not given, which eliminated 
Miss Gentle’s chance of pleasing the public with one of the most 
popular “tunes” in musical literature, but she scored so in the 
three acts that were given that nobody complained, It was a Car- 
men such as the French would like—a subtle Carmen and yet 
sufficiently violent; in the fortune telling scene a terrified Carmen 
full of the superstition of her race; and all in all a wanton swayed 
by passion, with love and murder in her flashing eyes. In the 
last act she was superb.—Chicago Daily Tribune (Lucy Calhoun), 


August 4, 1919. 


Mayer Artists Booked d for 
Carbondale (Pa.) Series 


In view of the great success which has attended the 
Keystone and Philharmonic concert series in the nearby 
city of Scranton, a new manager has come into the field 
at Carbondale, Pa., in the person of F. R. Tralles, who 
has had past experience in theatrical enterprises in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. In conjunction with the Carbondale Cycle 
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BLANCHE CONSOLVO, 


Contralto, of Norfolk, Va., who met with success as 
soloist at the Norfolk Festival last spring and in 
two appearances at the Stadium symphony concerts. 
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Club, Mr. Tralles has arranged a series of concerts to be 
given during the coming season, opening with the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, conductor, 
on October 20. Lenora Sparkes, the Metropolitan Opera 
soprano, and Phillip Gordon, pianist, in joint recital, will 
furnish the second concert on December 4, and the final 
number will be Emma Roberts, the New York contralto, 
in song recital on January 30. All of these artists have 
been engaged through Daniel Mayer. 


Votichenko and Janpolski to Be Heard 
Sasha Votichenko, whose unique concerts are attracting 
much attention in the musical world, will present an in- 
teresting program of Russian music on November 4 at the 
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“She is possessed of one of the loveliest voices 
on the concert stage.” —New York Herald. 
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cpening of the concert season in the ballroom of the Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, by the Matinee Musical 
Club of that city. 

Mr. Janpolski will sing Russian songs, and other artists 
of prominence will appear. 

Olshansky at Aeolian I Hall, October 7 

Bernardo Olshansky, the Russian baritone, has been an- 
nounced for a recital at Aeolian Hall on the evening of 
October 7. His program will be rendered in five different 
languages—French, Russian, Italian, English and Ru- 


15 


manian. Several novelties will be found in four new 
French songs by Bimboni and Trucco, which will be heard 
for the first time in New York; another, “Mignetto,” by 
Maria De Bachmann, is dedicated to Mr. Olshansky, who 
is an artist-pupil of Louis Simmions. 





RUDOLPH E. SCHIRMER DIES 


Rudolph E. Schirmer, president of G. Schirmer, Inc., 
the music publishers, was born at New York on July 22, 


1859. He was educated in private schools at New York 
pry Weimar, Germany. He graduated with oe saares 
of B. A. from Princeton University in 1880 and as LL. 


ree the Columbia Law School in 1884, being Pie her 
to the New York bar in the same year. 

Equipped with this knowledge of legal matters he en- 
tered the firm of music publishers founded by his father 
in 1866, whom, together with his brother, Gustave, he 





SCHIRMER, 
tugust 19, 


THE LATE RUDOLPH PB. 
Who died at Santa Barbara, Cal., 


ably assisted in giving to the firm its character and stand 

ing. Upon the reorganization of the firm as a stock com 

pany in 1893, Rudolph Schirmer became the president of 
(Continued on page 34.) 
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BRILLIANT PROSPECTS 
FOR NINTH SEASON OF 
SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY 


Fifth Year for Alfred Hertz as Orchestra’s Conductor 
—Visiting Artists to Be Engaged—Chamber Music 
Society Plans Two Series of Concerts—New 
Works to Be Added to Repertory—Notes 


San Francisco, Cal,, August 15, 1919.—Formal announce- 
ment of the ninth season of the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra was made this week by the board of governors 
of the Musical Association. This will be the fifth sea- 
son with Alfred Hertz as conductor, and there is no reason 
to suppose that it will not be more brilliant than any pre- 
vious season under his direction, as the orchestra has 
steadily grown in musical stature since he came here from 
New York to take the leadership. There is noticeable 
among the habitual patrons a decided hunger for sym- 
phonic music, inasmuch as last season’s concerts were cut 
down in number by the influenza epidemic and the orches- 
tra has been silent since March, 

Alfred Hertz, at the present writing, is enjoying a vaca- 
tion at Lake Tahoe, but this does not mean that he is idle. 
He has the habit of carrying scores by the dozens with 
him wherever he goes and working at any and all hours. 
On his return, at the end of this month, he will announce 
the program material which he has selected. The orches- 
tra’s season will open on October 10 and close March 14, 
embracing as usual twelve Friday and twelve Sunday 
symphony concerts and ten popular concerts. Last season 
soloists were dispensed with—except for several appear- 
ances of Concertmaster Louis Persinger and Horace Britt, 
principal cellist-—but this year, it is said, two or more vis- 
iting artists will be engaged. 

Cuamper Music Society PLAns CONCERTS, 

Another announcement, second in importance to the 
Symphony, is that of the Chamber Music Society of San 
Francisco, which this year, by the way, has the official 
endorsement and co-operation of the Musical Association. 
This recognition and assistance are extremely gratifying, 
not only to the founder, Elias Hecht, but to all those 
friends and admirers of the society who have watched its 
progress. The members of the organization have been 
playing together now for four years and have attained a 
perfection in ensemble that entitles them to serious con- 
sideration in comparison with any group of chamber mu- 
sic executants. The personnel remains unchanged this 
season: Louis Persinger, director and first violin; Louis 
Ford, second violin; Horace Britt, cello; Nathan Fire- 
stone, viola; Elias Hecht, flute, and Gyula Ormay, piano. 

Director Louis Persinger will try the innovation of giv- 
ing two series of six concerts each—one devoted to new 
literature and standard masterpieces, and the other purely 


“popular” in character with lighter programs. The society 
will make its recital home in the new Players’ Club The- 
ater, in Bush street, a small and intimate auditorium well 
adapted to chamber music. The concerts will begin on 
October 28 and continue every two weeks thereafter until 
April 13. In addition to standard repertory, classical and 
modern, the following works new to San Francisco are to 
be given: Eugene Goossen’s trio for piano, flute and cello; 
Frederic Ayers’ quartet for strings, op. 16 tmonesriot) | 


Domenico Brescia’s “Andean” quartet (manuscript), a 
Samuel Gardner’s quartet for strings, “Elaboration of an 
Original Theme,” op, 7 (manuscript). 4 

Notts, 


San Francisco has not yet had an opportunity to hear 
the new Cleveland String Quartet organized Nikolai 
Sokoloff, conductor of the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. 
The organization, which has been rehearsing at San 
Mateo, gave two public concerts this week for the 
benefit of the American Memorial Hospital at Rheims— 
one in Palo Alto and one in San Anselmo. Mr. Sokoloff’s 
associates in the quartet are Louis Edlin, violin; Hermann 
Kolodkin, viola, and Victor De Gomez, cello. 

“La Jauousie du Barbouille,” an adaptation from Moliére 
with music by Fourdrain, was presented by the Theater 
Francaise, on Thursday evening, in conjunction with a 
spoken comedy by Andre Ferrier. The cast included 
Marion Vecki, the San Francisco baritone; Andre Ferrier, 
tenor; Jeanne G. Ferrier, soprano; Leonie Perrine, so- 
prano, and A, Camby, bass. 

Frank W. Healy, the concert manager, returned this 
week from a vacation spent at Lake Tahoe, after his busi- 
ness trip to New York. He will make his announcement 
of seasonal attractions next week. 

William Shakespeare, who has been making his home 
here for the last year, has gone to Des Moines. During 
the winter he will teach there and in Oklahoma City 
and Kansas City, and next year he plans to return to 
London. 

Wager Swayne, the distinguished pianist and artist 
teacher, has opened a beautifully appointed residence 
studio at 3466 Jackson street, and is in the thick of work 
with a large group of students. Two of his professional 
pupils, Marie Mikova, of New York, and Madge Quigley, 
of Detroit, were members of the music department of the 
University of California’s summer school, which has just 
closed. Among those who are studying with him are sev- 
eral of the local teachers of piano. 

Ada Clement entertained last evening at the Clement 
Piano School in honor of Phyllis Partington (Francesca 
Peralta) and Mary Pasmore-Burrell, the New York vio- 
linist, who are visiting here this summer with relations. 
The informal program included a reading of Domenico 
Brescia’s violin and piano sonata by Hother Wismer and 
Miss Clement and a group of songs by Lawrence Strauss, 
tenor. ROR B. 


NOTED ARTISTS ENGAGED FOR 
SERIES OF OAKLAND CONCERTS 


Important Season Expected—San Francisco Orchestra 
and Chamber Music Society to Be Heard—Gluck’s 
“Orpheus” to Be Repeated at Greek 

Theater—Notes ; 


Oakland, Cal., August 16, 1919.—Miss Z. W. Potter, Oak- 
land concert manager, announces the fifth annual Artists’ 
Concert Series to in October with Lambert Murphy 
and Merle Alcock in a joint recital. For the second con- 
cert Sophie Braslau comes in December. Alfred Cortot 
and Jacques Thibaud are announced for the third event 
in February. Helen Stanley is scheduled for the fourth 
attraction in March, and the fifth concert will be given by 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. As early as last 
month more than half the seats had been sold, making the 
prospect for crowded houses for this series assured. 

Another attractive series of concerts ‘planned for the 
coming season is that known as the Trio of Great Artists, 
for which Miss Potter has secured Sousa and his band for 
November; the Duncan Dancers with George Copeland, 
pianist, in December, and Riccardo Stracciari, baritone, 
in March, 

Unusual attractions for the coming musical season have 
been announced for the Greek Theater, Berkeley, by Prof. 
Samuel J. Hume, head of the University of California 
music and dramatic committee. 

Three concerts by the San Francisco Chamber Music 
Society, leading chamber music organization of the West, 
are planned for October 7, 14, 21, in Wheeler Hall, 

An exhibition of stagecraft and modern stage decora- 
tion, the first exhibition of the kind to be held on the 
Pacific Coast, is coming from New York, and will include 
models and designs for stage decoration by all the leading 
designers for the stage in America. It is to be held at the 
University of California in October. 

February and March will be marked by four concerts 
by the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, under the 
direction of Alfred Hertz. Lucine Finch is scheduled for 
two or three recitals in April. 

Plans for a number of other attractions are not as yet 
definitely completed, but will shortly be announced by 
Professor Hume. 

Giucx’s “OrpHeus” to Be REPEATED, 

Gluck’s opera, “Orpheus,” was so successfully given at 
the Greek Theater last season, under the direction of Paul 
Steindorff, that it is to be revived > wey on August 30, 
under the business management of Selby C. Oppenheimer 
and auspices of the music and drama committee of the 

(Continued on page 19.) 
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An Early Career of Trou- 
ble and Sorrow Leads r 


Be 


Now to True Success 








The name that most fre- 
quently recurs in musical re- 
ports coming out of Germany 
or Austria is Franz Schreker. 
Of all the productions of the 
war period, Schreker’s operas 
appear to be the only new 
things that have aroused real 
enthusiasm—with the possible 
exception of Koerngold’s little 
operas, of which I shall have 
occasion to speak later on. 
When the war broke out it 
seemed as though the fount 
of German music, like every 
other idealistic form of ex- 
pression, had dried up. The 
new visions that Schonberg’s 
work seemed to promise were 
lost in a formless maze; 
Strauss in his “Alpensympho- 
nie” gave evidence that his in- 
spiration was exhausted; 
young Korngold astounded the 
world with a mastery of 
known formulas that was too 
parrot-like to be regarded as a 
message. The rest was all 
Kapellmeistermusik of varying 
quality. The world was as 
sick of German music as it was 
sick of German militarism. 


was growing to maturity un- 
der the most trying circumstances. He was thirty-six 
when the war broke out, and it was the irony of fate that 
—for the first time since Wagner—a young Teutonic com- 
poser was to be heard in Paris before he had attained full 
recognition in his own country. Leading French critics 
and musicians who had heard his opera, “Der ferne 
Klang,” in Hamburg, had gone home full of enthusiasm 
and secured its acceptance at the Paris Opéra. “Whatever 
may be the fate of ‘The Distant Sound,’” wrote Henri 
Quittard in the Figaro at the time, “it is certain that the 
composer must be counted from this day as one of the 
most original and most interesting writers of our epoch.” 
What struck this famous critic at once was that Schreker 
stood aloof from the prevailing tendencies of the modern 
German music drama, ranging from the Germanistic my- 
thology of Wagner to the somewhat decadent Hellenism 
of Strauss; in other words, that he strove for an expres- 
sion of idealism altogether new in Germany. 

Germany itself was not ripe for this expression, although 
“The Distant Sound” had a popular success in Frankfort 
in 1912 (after waiting twelve years for a hearing). Its 
successor, “Das Spielwerk und die Prinzessin,” was re- 
ceived with howls and cat-calls at the Vienna Opera. 
Bruno Walter, the conductor of the Munich Opera, had 
faith in Schreker—Bruno Walter belongs distinctly to the 
new generation—and gave the first opera a real perform- 
ance in Munich in the spring of 1914. One hundred and 
fifty rehearsals, it is said, were necessary to do it justice, 
but the result was nothing short of a sensation. Then 
followed the Hamburg production, and the French con- 
tract was signed ten days before the declaration of war. 
Needless to say, nothing came of it and Schreker was 
thrown back on the tender mercies of his compatriots. 

Now if there is one thing the war has accomplished, it 
is a grand mental and moral housecleaning in Germany. 
The voice of a new generation, stifled through the years 
of ruthless strife, has at last become articulate in litera- 
ture as in politics and philosophy. That generation is 
Schreker’s. Not Strauss nor even Wagner are its musical 
progenitors, but Mahler and the sons of the sunny South. 
It is no disparagement of Schreker that his melody Italian- 
izes occasionally, that his handling of the voice is more 
akin to Puccini than to Strauss, that his gorgeous orches- 
tral iridescence is more French than German, although it 
is absolutely free from whole-tone impressionism. It is 
more than symbolic, perhaps, that Schreker was born in 
Monaco, and that the farthest north of his habitat is 
Vienna. Here, in the city of Mozart and Schubert and 
Mahler, through years of unspeakable misery, poverty 
from early youth, disappointment and—war, he has found 
the new note which the new Germany will understand bet- 
ter than the old, and which, just because it is not so defi- 
nitively Teutonic, may help to rebuild the broken bridges 
to the hostile world. Oskar Bie, in his picturesque style, 
says that Schreker “still listens for the Distant Sound, the 
charming, the soulful, the angelic music that floats toward 
us from the spheres”—words which suggest a nation’s 
groping for a new message of beauty and peace. 


Tue Latest SCHREKER OPERA. 

In the last year of the war, in the midst of that terrible 
spring offensive which tore Germany down into the abyss, 
Schreker’s. great new work, “Die Gezeichneten,’ was pro- 
duced. The way in which the people received it seemd to say 
that here, at last, was what they had been groping for. Such 
a success, in the case of a serious work, is almost a mira- 
cle. People from everywhere traveled to Frankfort to 
hear the opera, where it was produced a number of times 
throughout the summer. Munich followed last spring, 
in the midst of revolution, and from there the work began 
a triumphal progress through Germany such as has not 
been the lot of an opera in a generation. At the Nurem- 
berg Stadt-Theater, where I became acquainted with it, 
it experienced twenty performances in crowded houses 
within eight weeks, 

“Die zeichneten”—“Marked Men” would be a fair 


FRANZ SCHREKER, AN AUSTRIAN, HAILED 
AS THE MESSIAH OF GERMAN OPERA 


By CESAR SAERCHINGER 








¢ FRANZ SCHREKER.,. 
Meantime, Schreker’s genius First portrait of the composer to be published in America. 


His Operas Only New 
Things to Arouse Real 
Enthusiasm 








translation—is the tragedy of 
the ugly, misshapen human 
whose soul longs for beauty, 
who wants to translate his 
dream of beauty into reality 
and share it with all who feel 
the same longing as he; the 
man to whom the highest hap- 
piness of love is not vouch- 
safed, whose motives are mis- 
understood and who becomes 
the victim of the common 
pleasure-seeking mob, abusing 
his work for the satisfaction 
of its lowest instincts. Schreker 
has written the book himself, 
as he has those of all his op- 
eras, and there is no question 
that he has dramatic and 
poetic talent of a high order, 
a sense for the stage that 
probably no musician since 
Wagner has shown. But un- 
like Wagner, he draws in sim- 
ple lines, without indulging in 
long philosophies, tells his 
story in the action itself, and 
works up to irresistible cli- 
maxes without attempting to 
exhaust his subject rhetori- 
cally or historically. 
Tue Story. 

Renaissance Italy, Genoa in 
the sixteenth century, is the scenic background of the 
story. In the reign of the puritanical Duke Antoniotto 
Adorno lives the nobleman, Alviano Salvago, the mis- 
shapen cripple, a “Raphael without hands,” who becomes 
a patron of the arts and with the help of the greatest 
masters of the time converts his island, Elysium, into a 
fairyland of beauty. Here the young nobles of the city 
foregather, but abuse the generosity of the host by putting 
the place to immoral uses and allowing suspicion to rest 
on the pure-minded Alviano. Alviano, thereupon, offers 
the island as a gift to the people of the city, and the 
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nobles, with the handsome Vitelozza Tamare at their head, 
intrigue to prevent acceptance by the Duke. The Council, , 
under the presidency of the Podesta, is for acceptance and 
threatens revolt against the Duke if he will not permit the 
gift. The Podesta’s daughter, Carlotta,a gifted painter, is at- 
tracted to the ugly but noble-minded Alviano and rejects the 
hand of Tamare, whose manly beauty is irresistible to the 
other women of the city. Carlotta expresses a desire to paint 
Alviano’s portrait, and at first he regards this as mockery. 
But, convinced of her sincerity, he sits for her and his love 
is kindled. There ensues a net of intrigue, centering now 
about Alviano’s public spirited gift and the libel fastened 
to him in connection with it, now about the rivalry be- 
tween him and Tamare for Carlotta’s hand. The climax 
is reached in the third act, when Alviano gives a popular 
summer night festival on his island, of such unheard of 
splendor and beauty as to stun the senses of the people. 
He reveals orgiastic visions that unhinge the self control 
of weaker natures and the festival develops into a baccha- 
nale in which the passions run riot. When the orgy is at 
its height the Duke lays a ban upon the island and its 
owner is cursed as a criminal. Meantime, Carlotta suc- 
cumbs to the atmosphere surcharged with sensuality and 
surrenders herself to the handsome Tamare. Him, she 
realizes, she has loved all along, while her morbid sense 
for the unusual, the deformed, the same morbidity that 
has made her paint weird, deformed hands and ugly faces 
all her life, betrayed her into imagining that she loved 
Alviano. Tamare makes her the victim of his terrible 
passion, and when Alviano finds her at dawn, in the bleak 
confusion of the aftermath, she is dying. He accuses and 
challenges Tamare, but she with her own lips acknowl- 
edges her guilt, rejects his love, and lisps that she desires 
only the handsome brute. Crushed, disillusioned, half in- 
sane with grief, Alviano gropes his way like a blind man 
through the mob, which opens a lane and silently lets him 


pass, 
Tue Music, 


To describe the musical texture of this opera after one 
hearing would be a foolhardy attempt. In order to give 
the most general idea of its character, one should say that 
while it is new it is not novel; it is not a departure in the 
sense that “Pelléas” was a departure, but is a development 
of what has gone before. But the remarkable thing is that 
while it is more complicated polyphonically, more complex 
harmonically, and more sophisticated in orchestration than 
anything almost that one has heard, it appears—-not as a 
simplification but as a clarification of the texture of the 
modern German style of composition. It is an “orchestral” 
opera, to be sure, but the orchestra is so transparent and 
its balance with the voice so finely maintained that the 


melodic line is never drowned. There are plenty of leit- 
motifs, but they follow no hard and fast scheme, The 
melody moves with the utmost freedom, ranging fiom 
declamatory phrases to lyric Italianate passages, modu 


lating constantly, and changing its rhythm so frequently as 
to defy the tyranny of the bar-line. The orchestral poly 
(Continued on page 27.) h 
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What It Really Means and How It Can Be Accomplished 














By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 








[This week’s contribution is very important, touching on the vital subject of 
the aid which school music gives in the training of children to a realization of their 
duties and privileges as citizens of America. The article is supplemented by an 
exhaustive list of compositions suitable for school use in this training, a list of great 
value to every school music supervisor and instructor. Supervisors are invited to 
correspond with this department for any information which they think will be helpful 
in their work. The articles will discuss the general problems of musical education, 
the specific details of method and management, and will represent a forum for the 
discussion of ideas——Editor’s Note.] 

So much has béen said about the great scheme of Americanization and so little has 
been definitely formulated that one naturally hesitates to advance any propaganda which 
would be a panacea for all national ailments. However, it is.a thoroughly accepted 
fact that music, particularly school music and community singing, can do as much if 
not more than any other activity to teach our great population the value of America 
and American ideals, 

A great deal has been said about the value of a singing army. The recent war has 
proved this beyond a doubt. With the return of our soldiers to their homes it is fair 
to assume that local singing societies will now flourish and become a part of the social 
development of this great nation. Let us hope that the schools will not overlook the 
great opportunity which is now before them, and if the present courses of study are 
so rigid and academic that they can not conform to the spirit of this great progress 
our direct advice is—change the course. 

Americanization in school music does not mean that only American music shall be 
taught. It means that the greatest in music must be taught to our children with a view 
to developing in them the idea that American democracy has made it possible for every- 
body to enjoy the advantages of a liberal education. 

But speaking of American ‘music, or more properly music which has lived in 
America, is it not true that we are apt to take too much for granted concerning American 
songs? In the larger communities which have had the greatest influx of foreign popula- 
tion, how many of our children, prior to the war, were familiar with all the words of 
“The Star Spangled Banner”? How many knew “Home, Sweet Home,” “The Old Folks 
at Home,” “Home Again,” and the rest of these simple but beautiful songs that a 
generation ago did so much to develop the sanctity of home life in America? 

Has there been something wrong in the type of music which has been taught in 
our public schools? Blinded by the enthusiasm which first drove us to intensive work 
in sight reading and then compelled us to supplement this in the advanced grades with 
difficult part songs, frequently arrangements of the great instrumental works with more 
than mediocre texts, we lost sight of the fact that we were not making a very definite 
impression on our children as to the real value of music in America. This must have 
been true, because the great majority of our children left their schooling with a very 
meager impression of music. While it is true that we have been able to develop 
considerable talent as a result of school instruction we have overlooked this one fact, 
important as it is, that less than one per cent. of our population is ever active in music 
after leaving school; the other ninety-nine per cent. form the great listening body. 
Therefore, it is our duty to train these children not only to listen intelligently, but to 
be able to participate, and to change this ratio which is obviously wrong. 

How then can the assembly period in our schools develop Americanization? First 
of all our history, our social life, our national life, and our artistic life should be 
portrayed in the form of plays and pageants, and to this should be added the great 
accompaniment of music. The stress should first be laid on the teaching of patriotic 
and national songs; second, on the familiar songs which America has stood for and 
which lived because of their intrinsic merit; third, the assembly period should be 
developed in terms of real living, because we must absorb all that is good from our 
foreign brethren, and they can get from us self control and a desire to live properly. 
It must not be forgotten that the foreign element which has lived so long under autocratic 
rule can not easily distinguish between liberty and license. The assembly teaches order 
and obedience to rule. What greater discipline, next perhaps to the rigid discipline of 
military training, can there be than that of thousands of people singing under the 
direction of one inspired leader? 

The moving picture craze has exerted just as much evil influence as good. Our 
children are permitted to roam abroad at their own sweet will to absorb picturizations 
of sentimental romance, intrigue, sex, and what-not, and while their imagination passes 
through a stage of distorted development they are not taught the art of self development. 
I believe that in every moving picture house in this country part of every performance 
should be community singing by the audience. In the beginning the great majority 
would no doubt attempt to ridicule such a movement, but in time if properly instructed 
and inspired they would learn to appreciate its value, not alone to America but to 
themselves as well. iti 

The process of reconstruction following the great war will concern America just as 
much as Europe. Schools throughout the country will no doubt devote a considerable 
portion of their time to the great scheme of Americanization, Teach our national 
songs, teach the songs of America that have literary and musical value, teach anything 


that radiates nationalism, and all this will redound to our future greatness. Keep 
abreast of the times by giving to your children what is new in music. 
With a hope that the appended list of songs may help you in this work we submit 


the following for your consideration: 
Songs for Americanization—National and Patriotic Songs 
AMERICAN Sones. 


“The Star Spangled Banner” and “America.” 

“Old Folks at Home” and “My Old Kentucky Home”—representing the sim- 
plicity and longing of the American negro for the right to live. 

“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot”—the religious side of the negro’s development. 

“America, the Beautiful”—the poem rich in the wealth of American grandeur. 

“America’s Message”—an effective counterpoint to our well known “America.” 
(From “Songs of the Nation”—published by Silver, Burdett & Co.) 

“Tenting on the Old Camp Ground”—a memory of the hardships endured by 
our soldiers for ideals of liberty. 

“There’s a Beautiful Flag,” Wilson—an effective three-part chorus. 

“God of Our Fathers,” er ee © hymn tune with a good text. 

“The Breaking Waves Dashed High”—song story of the landing of the Pilgrims. 

“Battle Hymn of the Republic’—no more affecting words in our language. 

“My Native Land,” Marshall—a simple song of love for country. 

“Old Oaken Bucket” 

“Home, Sweet Home” 

“Home Again” (from “Heart Songs”) ‘songs of home. 

“The Dearest Spot on Earth” 

“Stars of the Summer Night” 

Soncs or Peace. 


“Angel of Peace,” O. W. Holmes—these words set to Keller’s “American Hymn” 
represent fully what America has stood for. 

“Song of Peace,” from Rix’s “School and Flag.” 

“Song of Peace,” Sir Arthur Sullivan (Ginn & Co. Coda)—a stirring chorus, 
decrying war, and preaching the gospel of peace. 

“Ship of State,” George H. Gartlan (published by Interstate Book and Record 
Company)—the last part of Longfellow’s poem. The splendor of this poem 
is particularly needed at this time. 

“Ring Out, Sweet Bells of Peace,” Roma (published by M. Witmark & Sons, 
New York)—a pleasing three-part arrangement for schools of a very pretty 
melody. 

DevotionaL Soncs oF PEAce. 

——- Appear,” Gounod—“The feet of them that preach and bring good news 
of peace. 

“How Lovely Are the Messengers,” from “St. Paul,” Mendelssohn. 

“By Babylon's Wave,” Gounod, 

“Souls of the Righteous,” Tertius Noble (G. Schirmer). 

“Hymn of Peace and Good Will,” William A. Fisher (Oliver Ditson). 

“O — How Manifold,” Barnby—an acknowledgment of the Omnipotent in all 
things. 

Recent PuBLicaTIons, 

“Old Glory,” Homer Bartlett (Carl Fischer). 

“American Consecration” (Carl Fischer)—a glorious poem by Percy Mackaye, 
and a pledge of Americanism. 

“When Pershing’s Men go Marching Into Picardy,” Rogers (G. Schirmer)— 
a fine tribute to our valorous living and dead. 

“The Battle Call of Alliance,” De Koven (G. Schirmer)—Percy Mackaye’s 
poem, a call to arms for American ideals. 

“Khaki Sammy,” Carpenter (G. Schirmer)—a delightful march song, particularly 
suited to boys. 

“Home Road,” Carpenter (G. Schirmer)—the love of homing to our own land. 

“When the Boys Come Home,” Speaks (G, Schirmer)—John Hay’s great poem 
of returning soldiers. 

“The World’s Jubilee,” Harvey Gaul (G. Schirmer)—a song of victory and peace. 

“America, Our Motherland,” Conant (Oliver Ditson). 

“Sing, for the Dawn Has Broken,” Coerne (Oliver Ditson). 

MemoriAL Day Songs. 
From “Songs of the Nation.” 


“Memorial Day” (not costly domes) 

“Veterans” 

“Strew the Fair Garlands” 

“Cherished Names” : 
The above are effective settings of fine texts. 


Leonard Marshall. 
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CANTATAS FoR HicH ScHoots, 
Recent publications. 
“Columbus,” poem by Joaquin Miller, music by E. S. Hosmer (Oliver Ditson) 


—this wonderful verse has served as an inspiration for American ideals 


and courage. 


“The New Earth,” Henry Hadley (Oliver Ditson)—an excellent collection of 
verse and music describing fully America’s democracy, ideals and glory. 
Victor Herbert (Oliver Ditson)—a stirring appeal 


“The Call to Freedom,” 
to Americans. 

“Song of Victory,” Coerne (Oliver Ditson). 
SonGs FoR PROGRAMS. 


Patriotic songs of allied nations. 

“God So Loved the World,” Stainer. 

“The Challenge of Thor,” Elgar (H. W. pie 
“Lovely Appear,” Gounod. 

“Gloria Patri,” Palestrina. 

“Hallelujah Chorus,” Handel. 


“Peace with a Sword,” Mabel Daniels (A. P. Schmidt). 
Coleridge-Taylor (Oliver Ditson). 
Tertius Noble (G. Schirmer). 


“Song of Deliverance,” 
“Souls of the Righteous,” 
Mp * bce OF sa! Fletcher (G. Schirmer). 
“Roses of Picar y;” ayden Wood 

“Laddie in Khaki,” Novello } Chappell. 
“My Land, My Flag,” Parenteau 

“From North, South, East and West,” Lauder 


} T. B. Harms. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


“The Americans Come,” 


19 


Fay Foster (J. Fischer). 


“The Trumpet Call,” Sanderson 


“A Mother’s Prayer,” 
“Recessional,” De 


“Our Country,” Taft 


“Flag of Liberty,” Howard 
Terry 
“Main Street, Heaventown,” 


“Southern Lullaby,” 


“Free Alsace-Lorraine,” 
“Hail! Gentle Peace!” 
“Salute to the Flag,” 


“Flag of Liberty, Union and Peace,” | 


“America, My Homeland,” Blaine 
“We'll Keep Old Glory Flying,” 
Ferrari 
“Stars and Stripes Forever,” 
Koven 
“Our Beloved Land,” Schertzinger } Fon Malet 


‘ " Boosey. 
Scarmolin y 


Sousa } John Church. 


Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge— 


poem by Sergt. Joyce Kilmer. 


Egan 


Laura Sedgwick Collins 
(published by the composer). 


“The Star cores Banner Is Ours!’ 


“My Country,” 
“Peace,” Ross 
“Sammy Lad,” Test 
“Peace Triumphal,” 


oerner, 


Loepke 


} White-Smith & Co. 


t Huntzinger & Dilworth 
Do You Know Tuat— 


New York City will now pay assistant teachers of music in high schools a maximum 


salary of $3,150 per annum, and first assistants $3,650. 
This will command the finest talent in the country, and leadership 


in other directions can be accomplished as well as in financial remuneration. 


“that’s going some.’ 


Speaking of leadership we say 








MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 


(Continued from page 16.) 











University of California. Lydia Sturtevant is expected to 
repeat her success of last year in the title role. 
Operatic STAR SAFE IN SWITZERLAND. 

Gretchen Bruntsch, operatic star, former Alameda girl, 
is now living in Switzerland, where she fled after her 
escape from Germany. Prior to the outbreak of the war 
in 1914, Miss Bruntsch was singing leading roles in Wag- 
nerian operas with the Royal ©pera Company in Berlin, 
Frankfort and Leipsic. Until after the armistice her rela- 
tives received no word from her . 

AMERICAN TALENT CLUuB’s ACTIVITIES. 

The first quarterly public program of the American 
Talent Club took place August 8, at the Hotel Oakland, 
when a large group of friends enjoyed well prepared num- 
bers by the young musicians and players of the club. Those 
who participated in the program were David Worth, Alta 
Cronin, Iris Romalda, Roberta Daniels, June and Mary 
Gordon, Irma Drew, Fred Hughes, Josephine S. White, 
Rosaline Harrison, Ruth Gray, Orchestra numbers were fur- 
nished by the Dorffel Trio. As no prospectus of the club is at 
hand, Mr. Danforth, of the Oakland Tribune, is quoted 
in the following: “ the purpose of the Americus 
Clubs, senior and junior sections, is to establish and main- 
tain a permanent Eastbay Center for the expression of 
music and the speech arts. The Americus Singers and 
the Little Drama Players have already given five programs 
at their clubhouse, American House of Commons, Lake- 
shore boulevard, and plan four public appearances during 
the year, two in Oakland and one each in Berkeley and 
Alameda. Two Fridays of the month are given to senior 
programs, and one Friday evening and two Saturday after- 
noons to the junior musicians and actors, members of the 
juniors being confined to those under sixteen years of age. 
The third Friday evening of each month is given to so- 
cial and surprise features. The club is adding a ‘little the- 
ater’ stage, with curtain, footlights and scenery, to the 
clubhouse equipment, and has purchased a grand piano 
for concert purposes. The secretary-director of the 
Americus groups, Irma Drew Hughes, reports that the 
growth of interest and membership indicates that the 
necessity for Eastbay talent to go to San Francisco to 
express itself is now a matter of ancient history.” 


ProGRAM oF Music For BLIND AUDITORS, 


Under the direction of Dr. Everett J. Hinckley, of the 
Oakland College of Medicine, an entertainment was given 
on August 10 for the blind at the Industrial Home for 
Adult Blind. Artists who took part in the program were 
Mr. and Mrs. J. K. Miller, Lucille Roberts and Dr. 
Hinckley. 

Notes, 

The well known soloists who make up the quartet of 
the First Presbyterian Church are back from a vacation. 
They include Zilpha R. Jenkins, soprano; Amy Holman, 
contralto; Maurice Anger, tenor, and Albert E. Brear, 
bass. During the absence of Clarence Eddy, Claire Mc- 
Clure, assistant organist, officiates at all the services. 

Beatriz Michelena, operatic star and film favorite, ap- 
peared in person three days this week at the American 


Theater, singing selections from grand and comic opera, 
in addition to recounting amusing and interesting ex- 
periences of her stage career. 

At the half hour of music at the Greek Theater, Berke- 
ley, last Sunday afternoon, the program included numbers 
by the summer session chorus and orchestra of the Uni- 
versity of California; Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist; Madge 
Quigley, pianist, and Marie Mikova, a ‘accompanist. “A 
Nineteenth Century Evening Hymn,” by Arthur Sullivan, 
was sung by the chorus from the east elevation of the the- 
ater, with organ accompaniment. The concert was given 
under the direction of Frederick Alexander, head of the 
university music department during the summer session. 

Frank W. Healy, San Francisco concert manager, will 
present several stars in Oakland this season. He has suc- 
cessfully completed his business visit in New York, but 
before returning to the bay is spending a brief vacation 
at Lake Tahoe. 

Marking the last of the summer session “twilight con- 
certs” at the Greek Theater, Berkeley, under the direction 
of Prof. Samuel J. Hume, Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist, 
and Marie Mikova, pianist, assisted by Madge Quigley, 
pianist, gave an enjoyable concert on August 6. The 
summer session chorus, a group of women singers trained 
by Frederick Alexander, sang a couple of numbers. Mr. 
Jacobinoff won the hearts of his audience to the point of 
being obliged to give four encores at the conclusion of his 
program, when a thousand or more of his admirers crowd- 
ed to the stage and demanded one number after the other. 

Special musical numbers by Elvira Swain, solo harpist, 
and the Criterion Quartet, vocalists, are attracting large 
audiences to the American Theater daily, where John 
Wharry Lewis and his orchestra are also a feature. 

Cora W. Jenkins has returned from her summer home 
in Plumas County. 

“Values,” the new song by Frederick W. Vanderpool, is 
deservedly gaining in popularity. Being short, it makes 
a fine encore number. 

Leo Ornstein is to give a recital in Oakland this winter. 

Alfred Cortot, pianist, who created a sensation here as 
soloist with the Paris Conservatory Orchestra, is making 
special programs for his Oakland, Berkeley and San Fran- 
cisco concerts. 

Frank W. Healy will bring the American Syncopated 
Orchestra West for a three weeks’ tour of central Cali- 
fornia. Oakland will hear the organization in November. 

Following a month’s vacation, Lydia Sturtevant opened 
her Berkeley studio with a recital last week. 

Ina Herbst-Wright, lyric dramatic soprano, has been 
engaged by Paul Steindorff for his second production of 
Gluck’s rpheus,” to take place in the Greek Theater, 
Berkeley, August 30. Lydia Sturtevant will appear again 
as Orpheus, and Anna Young as Love. 

Master Albert White, Oakland violin prodigy, played at 
the service of the First Presbyterian Church, August 10. 

The Oakland Chamber of Commerce, through the pub- 
licity bureau, have arranged to send on tour enlarged pho- 
tographs of Oakland’s beautiful Municipal Auditorium as 
a model for war memorials for the entire country. The 
exhibit will be carried on by the: National War Camp 
Community Service, and will tour the larger cities and 
towns of the country. 

Marian Patricia Cavanaugh, eight year old musical 
prodigy of Alameda, appeared recently at the Catholic 
Sisters’ entertainment in San Francisco and played before 
Archbishop Hanna. True to the old-time superstition, the 


genius is the seventh in this family of fourteen talented 
children of Mr. and Mrs, P. F, Cavanaugh, née Hall- 
beck. Marian amazes her audiences by her wonderful ren- 
dition from memory of the difficult works of noted com- 
posers. Mr. Jacobson is her teacher. 

Next week the California State Band, formerly Oakland 
Boys’ Band, will return to Oakland after a very success- 
ful tour. Since June 25 the boys have carried Oakland’s 
reputation as a music center into northern, southern and 
central California. F. E. Mummert is manager, George 
M. Morris, bandmaster, and Earl Law Zanaky, conductor. 

Lieut. F. F. Malone, M. C., after nearly two years’ serv 
ice at the front, was demobilized at the Presidio, San 
Francisco, August 9. ay ee 


LOS ANGELES GAMUT CLUB GIVES 
RECEPTION FOR FLEET MUSICIANS 


Zoellner Quartet, Constance Balfour and Alfred Wal- 
lenstein Contribute to Splendid Program—Boston 
Symphony Stage to Be Duplicated—New 
Philharmonic Orchestra Mem- 
bers Chosen 


Los Angeles, Cal., August 16, 1919.—One of the note- 
worthy concerts of the week was the one in honor of the 
visiting bandmasters of the fleet given by tht Gamut Club. 
A fine program was rendered and a dazzling array of 
talent charmed the guests of this hospitable club. Con- 
stance Balfour, soprano, but recently returned from New 
York, sang Grace Freeby’s windsongs, the delightful Zoell- 
ner Quartet gave exquisite numbers, Alfred Wallenstein, 
cellist, played several selections, there was some clever 
dancing, and altogether a most interesting evening was 
enjoyed by the guests and their hosts. 

Charles Bowes, a well known baritone and a former 
member of the Los Angeles musical world, was among 
those present. Mr. Bowes is now song instructor on the 
New Mexico. He was cordially welcomed by the Gamuters, 
and will doubtless be busy renewing old friendships dur- 
ing his stay here. 

Boston SYMPHONY STAGE TO Be 

The stage of Clune’s Auditorium will be remodeled and 
built out to suit the requirements of the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and the effort will be made to duplicate 
as nearly as possible the mechanical effects of the stage 
of the Boston Symphony. Adolph Tandler will return 
from the East shortly and rehearsals will be inaugurated 
for the first concert. 

New PHILHARMONIC OrCHESTRA MEMBERS. 


The personnel of the Philharmonic Orchestra is fast 
becoming established, and the following well known musi- 
cians are enrolled: Christian Timmner, leader of the 
viola section; Jay Plowe, leading flutist; Julius Bierlick, 
former concertmaster of the Los Angeles Symphony Or- 
second concertmaster of the Philharmonic; 


DUPLICATED. 


chestra, now 
Alfred Wallenstein, previously with Pavlova company, 
cellist; Earl Bright, formerly cellist with the Minneapolis 


Orchestra, and Leo Godowsky, son of the great pianist, 
will be among our local people. It will readily be seen 
from this splendid showing of well known orchestra men 
that the addition of the artists which Mr. Rothwell will 
bring back with him will make a very fine organization, 
J. W. 
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Hammerstein’s estate turns out to be about 
$10,000 per annum, which would have enabled him 
to purchase one fair tenor and two excellent gcrub 
ladies for the operatic venture he contemplated 
when death cut short his dreams. 

piaadalbeadien 

Cometh September and the thoughts begin to 
turn lightly to studio openings, conservatory enroll- 
ments, recital announcements, and “the opening 
guns of the musical campaign,” as the music re- 
porters put it so brightly and expressively. 

BA? IE 

It is easy to guess why Richard Strauss has left 
Berlin and gone to Austria. The German mark, 
formerly twenty-five cents in American money, has 
shrunk to a value of six cents. What Strauss will 
do after Austrian currency finds its post-peace 
value, remains to be seen. 

TTI es 

The best way te prove that oratorio is not dead 
is for some one to write a great new oratorio—but 
jt must be great. In that respect oratorio comes in 
a class with cellists and coloratura singers. Great- 
ness is their only justification for claiming general 
public attention. 


Dr. Karl Muck sailed last Thursday from New 
York for Copenhagen. He was accompanied by 
his wife. An agent of the Department of Justice 
remained at the pier until the ship had started, 
in order to make sure that Dr. Muck did not 
leave the vessel before its departure. Just before 
he sailed Dr. Muck expressed some rather bitter 
opinions about America, and said he was not 
sorry to leave this country. So far as America is 
concerned, the feeling is thoroughly reciprocated. 








lt was good news to learn that the Stadium sym- 
phony concerts, which were to end last week, had 
been extended another seven days owing to the 
general demand for an extra session. Two con- 
certs will be given Labor Day. The closing week 
offers the following soloists; Margaret Matzenauer, 


Harold Bauer, Rosa Ponselle, Marie Rappold, | 


Zanco De Primo, Max Rosen, Cantor Wolff, Olga 
Carrera, Lillian Eubank, Earle Tuckerman and 
Phillip Benyan. Arnold Volpe, Henry Hadley, 
Willy Tyroler and René Pottain are the conductors. 
———-® 

About a year ago the Musica Courter told of 
the differences which existed between the directors 
of the Verdi Home for Aged Musicians in Milan 
and the Ricordi publishing house, in regard to the 
latter’s administration of the rights of the Verdi 
operas, the net proceeds from which are the princi- 
pal support of the Verdi Home. Court proceedings 
were started, but it is now announced that these 
have been dropped and an agreement reached 
whereby in view of the increased expenses of the 
home, due to the well known H. C. of L., income, 
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will hereafter be paid to the home by Ricordi, not 
only on the operas for which the author’s rights are 
still in force, but also on the older works in which 
they have expired. 


Pierre Monteux, who is to conduct the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra next season, returned from 
France on Monday of this week. Evidently the 
French leader is going to buckle down to his task 
of preparation early. 

ek 

According to a newspaper report from Milan, 
the Municipal Band of that city has been playing 
airangements of movements from the Beethoven 
symphonies at its popular concerts and they have 
made a great hit with the hoi polloi, 

os 

Lucrezia Bori is going to sing in her native 
country next winter where she will be one of the 
stars of the season at the Teatro Liceo of Barce- 
lona. America will see her again the following 
season, as she has already accepted a two years’ 
contract with the Metropolitan beginning in the 
fall of 1920. 


a os 

The first real revival of Wagner heard from in 
this country so far is of “Lohengrin.” A little 
Italian opera company playing at the Second 
Avenue Theater, way down on the East Side of 
New York, had a performance of that work—in 
Italian—scheduled for last (Wednesday) even- 
ing. 

. —_——— 

Exactly 8,850 persons were at the Stadium con- 
cert last Saturday evening, which proves that there 
is a summer public here for good music well pre- 
sented—and it proves also that the strike of the 
theaters is an evil not unmixed with a musical 
blessing. Apropos, the striking actors of New 
York, Chicago, and other cities have induced the 
musicians at many of the theaters to join in the 
walk out. 





——_©—_— 

Among native artists it is very doubtful if any 
instrumentalist has a record of consecutive playing 
to exceed Maude Powell. Few realize that when 
she left to go to “The Knoll,” up in Whitefield, 
N. H., for her summer’s rest she had sixteen suc- 
cessful consecutive American seasons of violin play- 
ing behind her, and H. Godfrey Turner says that 
her bookings for next year show that there is going 
tc be a seventeenth without doubt. 


Sanne eee 

Detailed plans for the coming season of the New 
York Philharmonic Society will soon be announced. 
As usual, the Stransky programs will be replete 
with interest and the popular conductor has, we are 
informed, an unusually attractive list of novelties 
to lend variety to his sterling performance of the 
regular repertory. The society, needless to say, will 
have as assisting artists a long list of the best solo- 
ists of the day. Mr. Stransky begins his ninth year 
as leader of the orchestra and the tremendous suc- 
cess of the past few seasons, with attendance and 
receipts such as never before attained in the so- 
ciety’s history, is striking proof of his popularity 
with the musical public. 

aE Ew Camnnorr 

The Musicat Courter’s new department, “Mu- 
sic and Public Education,” conducted by George 
H. Gartlan, Director of Music in the Public 
Schools of New York City, and one of the most 
prominent authorities in America on the subject 
of music in the public schools, is attracting a 
great deal of attention. A number of letters 
have already been received commending the de- 
partment and asking questions in regard to mat- 
ters treated in it. It is the desire of Mr. Gartlan 
to make his department an open forum for the 
discussion of ideas in regard to this specialized 
branch of musical work and he will heartily wel- 
come every inquiry or suggestion. 


Congratulations to Ernest Bloch on his capture 
of the Berkshire prizé, although we should have 
been glad to see it go to an American. However, 
this year there is little in it for the composer out- 
side of the cash prize itself, $1,000, for there is little 
fame or notice to be won through a sonata for 
viola and piano. Undoubtedly this one will: be 
played on the Berkshire Quartet programs next 
winter—and deserves to be; and with Louis Bailly 
playing the viola, with some foremost pianist 
(Harold Bauer is to perform it first) it will surely 
be splendidly done. the viola as a solo instru- 
ment has always been about as noisy and i 
as an oyster. It was a fine and well advised act of 
Mrs, Coolidge, donor of the prize, to attempt in this 
way to add a valuable work to the scanty literature 
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for viola and piano. The only trouble is that it is a 
literature that, like Sanscrit, is read and enjoyed by 
a very limited circle of savants. 

a nae 


It was with great interest that we read through 
César Saerchinger’s interview with Franz Schreker 
which appears on another page of this issue. We 
were present at the first performance in Vienna of 
this composer’s first opera, “Der Ferne Klang.” 
As a performance it was impressive, but as for the 
work itself—well, as Saerchinger says, it is hard 
to judge anything so complex on a first hearing, 
but we certainly did not get the impression that the 
musical Messiah of opera had arrived. It seemed 
the apotheosis of intellectuality in music, all brain 
and no heart, and working in that way will never 
get a composer anywhere, 

The principal tenor role was sung by William 
Miller, the American tenor, who was in Austria all 
through the war and has just been engaged by 
Weingartner for the Vienna Folks Opera. Our 
only distinct recollection of the opera is that at the 
very end a great procession, headed by Miller and 
whoever the soprano may have been, wended its 
way up a built up mountainside, while the or- 
chestra blew and scraped itself red in the face 
with fury. We dined with Mr. Miller the day after 
the performance. 

“Could you hear anything I sang in the climax 
of the last act?” he asked. 

“Not a syllable,” we answered. 

“Just what I thought,” said he, “I was yelling 
my head off, trying to make myseif heard through 
that orchestral tornado, but after this I shall just 
make my mouth go without uttering a sound.” 

Which gives one an idea of Schreker’s “sympa- 
thetic” writing for the voice. 


septanenialiibensters 
THE LOCKPORT FESTIVAL SEPTEMBER 1-7 


The Lockport American Music Festival, to be 
held at Lockport, N. Y., the first week of Septem- 
ber, has announced its programs. A glance over 
the list of attractions will suffice to show the im- 
portance of the artistic doings to take place there 
and the thorough Americanism of the undertaking. 
The event will be important in its outreach and in- 
fluence. Not only will many of the leading Ameri- 
can artists be present, but also many young ones 
who need this encouragement. There is an end- 
less list of singers, pianists, and violinists, who will 
appear in recitals of American compositions and 
there is an interesting list of speakers to be heard. 

The object of the festival is to promote the cause 
of native artists, composers and music. From a 
very small beginning it has grown to be recognized 
as the greatest musical event of its kind held in 
this country. 

Little Lockport, with its true old-fashioned hos- 
pitality and its beautiful hillside situation sloping to 
the shores of Lake Ontario, not far from Niagara 
Falls, is a cordial host to this festival which is not 
conducted for profit but purely for patriotism and 
Americanism in music. The local business men 
and householders make personal sacrifices to ac- 
commodate the pilgrims, many of whom journey 
from the farthest points of the country. 

The local hotels are not sufficient, so the homes 
are opened to the guests of the festival at the 
modest price of six dollars for the week. The 
association maintains an artists’ dining room where 
the best of home cooking can be obtained at ten 
dollars for the seven days, or fifty cents a single 
meal. 

The morning sessions are given over to round 
table talks on voice, piano, composition, lectures, 
discussions and recitals by young artists. The main 
concerts are held during the afternoons and even- 
i 
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Among the American artists and attractions to 
appear at the National American festival this year 
we find such well known names as Carrie Jacobs- 
Bond, Florence Macbeth, Arthur Middleton, Fred- 
erica Gerhardt Downing, Oliver Denton, Lila Robe- 
son, Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, Frederick Gunster, 
Melvena Passmore, Marie Sundelius, Charles W. 
Clark, James Liebling, Wynne Pyle, Cecil Burleigh, 
Arthur Hartmann, Oscar Seagle, Lucille Steven- 
son, Edna Gunnar Peterson, Blanche Da Costa, 
John Powell, Kathleen Howard, Orville Harrold, 
Edna De Lima, Maria Conde, Gaylord Yost, Rosa 
Hamilton, Olive Nevin, Edith Crill Wild, Mme. 
Marie Zendt, Mabel Corley Smith, Harvey Hin- 
dermyer, Dr. Carver Williams, Earle Tuckerman, 
Vera Kaighn, Harriet Case, Cleveland Bohnet, 
Pittsburg Artists Trio, Rubinstein Chorus, Kath- 
ryn Meisle, Marguerite Ringo, and a score or more 
equally well known. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


TIONS 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


Fathoming the Future 


What are we really going to do about German 
music and the celebrated propaganda? The new 
musical season will be upon this country in a few 
weeks and before we know it all of us may again 
be’ writhing in the contrapuntal coils of those in- 
sidious serpents, Bach, Beethoven, Brahms and the 
1est of the spell-weaving gang. A timely note of 
warning is sounded by one of our correspondents, 
who sends us the accompanying cry from the 


heart : 
New York, August 16, 1919. 

Dear Eprror-in-Curer: When I think that all our 
American singers are going to sing Brahms and Schu- 
mann this year, and that they don’t even guess the awful 
German propaganda lurking in every note, I just simply 
have to write and warn them, 

I know no one will thank me, but the blood of martyrs 
and reformers runs in my veins, and one of my cousins 
is the vice-president of the League for the Suppression of 
Nicotine. 

Now, just let me give you one example, and I know 
you will sense this imminent danger menacing our grand 
and glorious republic. You will find the most pernicious 
development of the Hun theme in Brahms’ “Sandman,” 
for you see, no one guesses that this is really an allegory 
of the German Emperor saying “Good-night” to his 
people. 

Take the very first verse, “The flowers have long been 
sleeping beneath the moon’s bright beams”—that is plainly 
the German people and see the insidious manner in which 
this thought is veiled by having the moon personify the 
Emperor! That’s the German of it, all over. Then you 
read, “Their little heads are nodding upon their slender 
stems”—the “slender” gives it all away, if you had any 
doubt before as to the meaning, you just 
know now that it is those awful German 
people. And then, oh, dear Editor-in-chief, 
the poet goes on to describe the sandman 
stealthily creeping up and peeping in at 
the windows, ready to throw sand into the 
eyes of the innocent, helpless babes—as if 
a German babe could ever be innocent !— 
that is meant for England ready to pounce 
upon the Empire. 

Oh! it is too awful to visualize. Think 
of a loyal American who would lay down 
his life for the good old “bars and strikes” 
of his native heath, being turned into a 
Hun right before your eyes or behind your 
back, owing of course to the row you were 
sitting in. 

Can nothing be done to divert the 
Brahmsian tide? And Schumann is just as 
bad. As for Schubert?—but I must stop. 
I feel signals of excitement in my head, 
and the doctor has already warned me of 
danger. -Epna DaArtinc. 


Taking Sporting Chances 


A truly poignant protest, however, 
is this one: 

New York, July 30, 1919. 

Dear Sik: I wish to draw your attention 
to an editorial which appeared in the Musi- 
cat Courter of June 26, as follows: 

“We wonder what most of the French 
musicians who come here to civilize Amer- 
ica in music think of this country 
after they have experienced our orches- 
tras, the Metropolitan and Chicago Op- 
eras, the Flonzaley Quartet, listened to a 
week of recitals in any of our very large 
cities, and studied the kind of programs 
which American audiences demand and 
listen to with rapt attention. And then do 
the Gallic reformers and propagandists re- 
member their dear Paris, where the Grand 
Opera hardly ever changes its repertory, 
where hissings and cat-calls are indulged 
in at symphony concerts, where recitals by 
the great artists nearly always are empty, 
where one may write a criticism of one’s 
own concert and insert it as a regular ar- 
ticle in any Paris daily paper by paying so 
much per line, and where the auditors 
think nothing of shouting ‘Bravo’ or 
‘Good,’ or ‘Excellent’ at the second any 
particular bit of phrasing or technic or 
dynamics happens to meet their fancy? 
Perhaps we are not so benighted after all 
in this prosaic and dollar-loving land.” 

Now, permit me to protest against the 
misinformation contained in this slander- 
ous article, as an American who knows 
personally all the French musicians who 
were sent to this country by the French 
Government during these last two years, 
and who knows also what were the musi- 2 

‘all 
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cal conditions in France and Paris before 
and after the war broke out. I consider 
your statement as entirely false and imbued 
not with the true American spirit but with 
conception of things. 

To take your article mis-statement by mis-statement: 

First: No French musician has ever uttered any un- 
grateful word concerning the attitude of the American 
audience. The French, unlike the German and German- 
American sympathizers, are too much “gentlemen” to turn 
and rend their hosts. As for their personal opinion, all 


the German 
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of those I met before they returned to France were ab- 
solutely sincere in their praise for America’s effort in the 
field of art as well as in the military field. 

Second: It is untrue that no real appreciation is shown 
by French audiences during the performances given either 
in their theaters or in their classical concert halls, and that 





© Ledger Photo Service, Philadelphia 


Photograph of Paderewski stamp just received in this coun- 

try, the latest issue by the Polish Republic, showing that 

Premier Paderewski had not had his hair cut as reported in 
the recent news dispatches. 


these last are almost empty. I remember very well per- 
formances given in the Chatelet (Concerts-Colonne) on 
Sundays, almost twenty years ago, when the hall was al- 
ways crowded to capacity, people being refused at the 
door. I remember also—it is true—one year when mani- 
festations were being made by students who wanted no 
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© Ledger Photo Service, Philadelphia 
Photograph of Premier Paderewski from which the design of the new Polish 


stamp just received in this country was taken, 
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more soloists on the programs, only symphonic works, 
saying that soloists can give their own recitals with or 
without orchestra without being introduced in symphonic 
concerts, a concerto being often detrimental to the perfect 
lines of a purely symphonic program. Such manifesta- 
tions have never. yet taken place in America, where the 
public, as a rule, still clings to the custom of having a 
soloist on the program of a symphonic concert. The Bos- 
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ton Symphony Orchestra has been the first, so far, to try 
to break that rule. 

Coming back to the present time and the size of the 
French audiences, William Allen White, our own Ameri- 
can writer, in a recent letter from Paris mentions the fact 
that in the large audiences attending the theaters and the 
classical concerts, there are such numbers of men, unlike 
our American audiences which are still composed mostly 
of women. And then he adds: “The thing which England 
and France are enjoying to the full these days is music 
. .. Brahms is on all the concert programs in Paris, but 
in Paris there has been a distinct attempt to cherish French 
composers. One hears at concerts many first perform- 
ances of French symphonies. Saint-Saéns was constantly 
revived and there were many Faure festivals, Debussy 
was much heard, but not at the expense of German 
music.” 

Third (A): It is untrue that French daily papers print 
concert notices written by the artist himself who pays 
by the line. As in any other country regular music critics 
only have the right to write such articles, “Pull” has been 
tried by a few unscrupulous artists, 95 per cent. foreigners 
I must say, but I know things of that sort have happened 
in this country and more so in Germany. 

Third (B): I am surprised that you dare to make such 
an accusation when it is known in New York and many 
other places in this country that by being a subscriber to 
the Musica, Courter, or any other paper of that kind, 
one can write an article on his own concert or musical 
activities and have it printed. The more the artist pays in 
advertisement the more chance he has to have his whole 
article printed the way he likes. 

Not long ago Paderewski was blackguarded by one of 
these papers because the great Polish master refused to 
give the amount expected by the manager of one of these 
“American” musical publications, whose mask sometimes 
slips and reveals strange lineaments for an “American.” 

| beg you to publish the name of the French musician 
who has given you the foundation for-your statements, 
also the name of the French newspaper whose methods 
you so loudly decry. 

As a sporting chance I dare you to print this letter 
throughout. Yours truly, 

Cartes S. Norman. 


Our article was not slanderous, because it was 
not intended to be so. It merely stated some facts 
impartially. It- was not misinform 
ing, because the facts were correct. 

First: We did not say that any 
French musician ever had criticized 
America. We merely wondered 
whether he had. 

Second : We did not say that no real 
appreciation is displayed by French 
audiences. We only called attention 
to certain practises that obtain at pub 
lic performances in Paris, which do 
not occur here. 

Third (A): It is true that the 
French dailies print concert reviews 
written by anyone who has the price 
to pay for their insertion. The price 
is—or used to be—ten francs per line, 
and it is obligatory to buy at least five 
lines. We know this because (horri- 
ble confession that hurts!) we wrote 
such reviews ourself (but not about 
ourself) and personally took them to 
the Gaulois, Figaro, Temps, Matin, 
etc., and made the necessary arrange- 
ments, paying cash. The articles ap- 
peared next morning, some of them 
on the front page, and the manner of 
their display left the readers to im- 
agine that they had been written by 
the regular critics of those journals. 

Third (B): Our correspondent is 
an Ananias. It is not known that sub- 
scribers write their own reviews in the 
Musicar Courier, because it is not so, 

We beg “Mr. Norman” to tell us the 
name of the paper which blackguarded 
Paderewski because he would not ad- 
vertise. Also we would like to have 
Mr. Norman’s address. 

\s a sporting chance, we dare him 
to visit us and tell orally what he says 
in “Third (B)” of his letter 

Trade Marking the Muse 

The American representative of an 
Italian music publishing house is quot- 
ed as having said the other day: “The 
American public is a quantity buying 
public, not a quality buying one. It 
does not look inside the cover of a 
song—it looks at the outside of the 
cover to see who wrote it.” 

Is that why the house in question 
has done sucha big business in Puccini 
music ? 

It is right and reasonable for the public to be 
guided by a name, for it is name value that every 
businesslike publisher tries to establish for his com- 
posers. Music is like any other commodity when 
it comes to the question of merchandizing. The 
public does not go about seeking new kinds of soap, 
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or tooth paste, or collar buttons, but uses the 
brands established as best through usage and 
known most widely as best through advertising. It 
is no different in music so far as the economic 
principle is concerned, iets 

It is no different with books, or paintings, or 
plays, or roll top desks, or cigarettes, or motor 
cars, or fountain pens, or restaurants. It seems to 
be a weakness of human nature to assume that the 
person who has succeeded is more likely to do 
worth while things than the one who has yet to 
demonstrate his quality on the basis of general 
acceptance. Were we to pick up “Julius Cesar 
for the first time and read it, we feel sure that we 
should thereafter reach for every volume that bore 
the name of W. Shakespeare on the cover. The 
same with Richard Wagner, or Irving Berlin, ,or 
Park & Tilford, or Rosa Ponselle’s records. 


And “Opera Mad” 
Lieutenant John Philip Sousa and his band are 
scoring huge successes on their present American 


tour. Our land, says Lieutenant Sousa, is “band 


hungry.” 
Variationettes 

Nothing amused ms more during the late differ- 
ence of opinion among the nations than when some 
otherwise estimable American fond of sauerkraut, 
would not eat that well known dish unless it were 
called liberty cabbage. On the same basis perhaps 
some other Americans would listen to Richard 
Strauss’ music if his name could be Englished ac- 
ceptably. The literal translation of Strauss is os- 
trich, Then why not Dick Ostrich? 

| nd 

Henry T, Finck calls attention to the more or 
less tragic fact that “there are churches where the 
janitor gets fifty or sixty dollars a month, and the 
organist a dollar or two per Sunday.” here is 
nothing to prevent those organists from becoming 
janitors. 
eae 

The reason the dollar organists do not go on 
strike is because they know that there are plenty of 
strike breakers who would work for fifty cents. 

nee 

C. N. Drake sends us the attached, remarking 
thereto, “a thriving industry observed from both 
sides”: ay 
SONG POEMS WANTED. 

Fortunes made with popular hits. We set your words 
to music and publish, etc. etc. Address Any Magazine, 
U.S.A 

(From the New York Times, August 10.) es 

; or popular song work to compose music for 
PP ag * rn on worker and be able to turn 
out quantity work at low cost per song; ‘state full list of 
successful songs published, by whom, and terms per 
dozen or half dozen pieces. Address by mail only, Fair- 
child Music Co., 198 Broadway. 

aReR 

There appears to be one on Rene Devries, gen- 
eral representative of the Musica: COURIER, who 
attended a Ravinia Park (Chicago) “Carmen” per- 
formance recently and then wrote in these col- 
umns: “Mr, Rothier, who since the beginning of 
the season had done most creditable work, was 
wrong in his makeup as well as in his costuming, 
and should ‘Carmen’ be given again he should omit 
both the costume and the mustache.” A reader 
sends us this comment: “The Ravinia operagoers 
will be all agog to see (and of course hear) Mr. 
Rothier in the next performance of ‘Carmen 
should he decide to follow Mr. Devries’ advice.’ 

Ld 

Lieutenant Francis Macmillen, the American vio- 
linist, writes from Paris that the only way he has 
of keeping posted on matters musical in America is 
by reading the Musica. Courter, which, he says, 
he finds in every musical community in France. 

nmRme,e 

Willy (at the Stadium): “This really is beau- 
tiful music. I’m enjoying it immensely. What is 
it?” ie 
Nilly ; “It’s Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Scheherazade. 
Willy: “Holy Jehosaphat. I’ve heard that three 
(Rushes out.) 

mnRre 

Izra communicates: “Now I know what is the 
matter with much of the ultramodern music, _ It 
is mirror music. You don’t know what that is? 
Well, did you ever hear of mirror writing, the 
kind that you have to hold up to the mirror to read 
correctly? I imagine that some of the seemingly 
crazy modern stuff in music, if held up to the mir- 
ror, would read qite rnety, and correctly, 


times before.” 


y of ultramodern composers, doubtless 
ed a shock when they read the headline 
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in a Saratoga newspaper: “Melody brings $36,- 
ooo.” However, it turns out that Melody is only 
a brood mare sold at the recent dispersal sale of 
Clarence H. Mackay’s stud. 

eeme 


As Henry Ford said he wouldn't give five cents 
for all the music in the world, the six cents ver- 
dict he received at the recent libel trial represents 


net profit. 
eee 


Au revoir at Lockport. 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


ae 
BANDS AS EDUCATORS 


It is not likely that some of our readers will 
wonder why high class symphony orchestras do not 
reach the masses in the same way that the bands 
reach them. Well, first of all, the orchestras play 
in comparatively small halls which cannot hold a 
big enough audience to make the orchestral concert 
pay unless the price of each admission is very 
high. The orchestra is comparatively delicate be- 
side a band and loses all, or most of its musical and 
educational value when heard on an open band- 
stand in a park or on a pier. In other words, ten 
times as many persons—yes, a hundred times as 
many—hear the band. And the band can be heard 
without much trouble. Many a working man or 
business man who is shut in all day will gladly take 
a walk in the fresh air of the park when he would 
consider it a nuisance to dress up and sit in the 
close air and narrow seats of the concert hall. 

We do not for a moment pretend to say that the 
fine symphony orchestra is not more artistic and 
on a higher plane than any outdoor band. But we 
do most emphatically insist that a good band con- 
cert does more good to a greater number of per- 
sons than a fine symphony orchestra does. If any 
one disagrees with us we shall be glad to hear from 
him and publish his views for the benefit of our 
readers. No one has yet devised a scheme where- 
by American bands can be kept free from politics 
—that is to say, municipal bands. At least, we 
do not know of any. We hope we are mistaken on 
that point. No one will deny, however, that the 
tendency in all municipal affairs in America is to 
let personal influence be of paramount importance 
in the appointment of all candidates for city jobs. 
We cannot escape it in our system of government. 
Yet we must regret that very often the best man 
hy no means gets the job as leader of our munici- 
pal bands. Few men have the organizing genius of 
a Sousa and can have their own bands independently 
of city fathers or state governors. The ordinary 
conductor has to apply to some civic despot who 
knows nothing about music and who nevertheless 
has the power to select a musical director for the 
city band. Is it any wonder that the man often 
appoints a friend who has worked to elect him, 
instead of a much better musician of whom he 
knows nothing and in whom he is not politically 
interested ? 

Before our municipal bands, then, can be satis- 
factory and on a par with the municipal bands of 
Europe, we must look to our system of appointing 
conductors. Lack of stability is another charac- 
teristic of political appointments in America, The 
conductors of our municipal bands are not appoint- 
ed for a permanent period of time. They know 
they have to go out whenever a turn in the political 
wheel turns out of office the politicians who gave 
them their jobs. This practice has a demoralizing 
effect on the conductors and tempts them to get as 
much out of the position while they have it and let 
the music to a certain extent take care of itself. 
There are, of course, many fine musicians and per- 
fectly honest men who give their best services not- 
withstanding the conditions. But the conditions 
are not ideal by any means. 

A writer in Grove’s “Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians,” says: 

“In America similar circumstances produced 
similar results to those in England. A small army 
with a small number of bands leaves the musical 
field open to private enterprise, and the music lov- 
ing masses of large areas have themselves to pro- 
vide the bands for their open air recreation. In 
all Continental countries the enormous armies ab- 
sorb most of the average wind instrumentalists for 
military band purposes. Being permanent establish- 
ments, and carefully cultivated by the states as 
bands, the members of which have the privilege of 
following their professional pursuits undisturbed 
when not actually required on duty, it follows that 
there is no need for a development of private brass 
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or other bands. This fact has to be considered 
when comparing the number of private bands on 
the Continent with those of England and America.” 

We call our readers’ attention to these facts, be- 
cause they are often overlooked by writers who 
tell us how fine the bands of France and Germany 
are, and who wonder why we have not the same 
bands in the United States. 

The writer in Grove’s Dictionary also says 
that conditions in England and the United States 
are similar with regard to military bands. But how 
do the band concerts of London compare with the 
band concerts of New York? Perhaps we can get 
statistics of New York one of these days. In the 
meantime, it may interest our readers to hear what 
the band concerts of London amount, or used to 
amount to a few years ago. In the first place, let 
us explain that London has a very great many 
more parks than New York. 

No single park in London is as extensive as New 
York’s Central Park with its 840 acres. The band 
concerts in Central Park, however, are not many. 
The size of the park has seemingly no relation to 
the number of bandstands in it. 

London, on the other hand, has Alexandra Park 
with 400 acres, Battersea Park with 200 acres, 
Finsbury Park with 115 acres, Green Park with 
60 acres, Hyde Park with 400 acres, Kensington 
Gardens with 280 acres, Clapham Common with 
220 acres, Kegent’s Park with 472 acres, St. 
James’ Park with go acres, Victoria Park with 290 
acres, Hampstead Heath with 240 acres, Wands- 
worth Common with 183 acres, and a great num- 
ber of smaller parks, like Waterlow with 29 acres, 
Wandsworth with 19 acres, Kennington Park, 
Woolwich Gardens, Primrose Hill and Park, Arch- 
bishops’ Park, Southwark Park with 62 acres, as 
well as the great suburban parks like Kew Gardens 
of several hundred acres, Richmond Park with 
2,255 acres, Bushy Park with 1,000 acres, Green- 
wich Park with 174 acres, Blackheath Common 
with 267 acres, Dulwich Park with 72 acres, and 
so on. 

We have shown the extent of London’s parks, 
although we have not mentioned the scores of 
green places and embankment gardens where bands 
can play. We have collected these figures at con- 
siderable trouble, and we hope they will be of 
interest to our readers. We have not the means of 
learning how many concerts are to be given in the 
parks of London this year, but a writer in the 
North American Review said that “statistics con- 
cerning the Royal Parks—Hyde, Regent’s, St. 
wed and a few others—are difficult to obtain. 
n these three most important parks of London 
the military band concerts are certainly not propor- 
tionately less numerous than are the band concerts 
in the many parks under the control of the London 
County Council. During six months the Council 
provided 1,250 band concerts in the parks and open 
spaces of London.” 

This open air music must have entertained ten 
thousand times as many Londoners as the sym- 
phony orchestras of London delighted during the 
same season. Are the statistics of New York’s 
parks and band concerts available ? 


oS “Oe 
ANDREW CARNEGIE AND MUSIC 


It is all very well to speak of Andrew Carnegie 
as a great musical benefactor but he was such in 
only a restricted measure. It is true that he gave 
away a great many organs to churches but his pur- 
pose was a religious rather than a musical one. It 
is true that he was president of the New York 
Oratorio Society but he did not contribute more 
than a few hundred dollars to that organization 
during his entire encumbency of office. It is true 
that he built Carnegie Hall, in New York, but he 
designed it partly as a money making edifice for 
himself, and the very high rents for studios there 
always have been sufficient to run the establishment 
and throw off a handsome profit in addition. The 
one outstanding fact in connection with the late 
Mr. Carnegie’s musical philanthropies is that when 
he was asked by the editor of the Musicar 
Courier to endow a permanent Symphony orches- 
tra in Pittsburgh, he replied: “li the people of 
Pittsburgh desire a Symphony orchestra let them 
pay for it.” 

aay creer 
—AND TOSCANINI 


Toscanini remains. after the war as he was be- 
fore it, an ardent disciple, performer, and propa- 
gator of Wagnerian and German symphonic music. 
He is another of the small band whom even a 
world war could not make unfaithful to art. 
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NEW RAVEL OPERA 
THE TALK OF LONDON 


(Continued from page 5.) . 
opera in English will be fairly complete, and still greater 
popularity is looked for another season. 


YouncG BeecHaM a GENIUS, 

As to English opera—quite another pair of boots— 
that also Beecham will get. I hope one fine day he will 
show us what is his ideal of English opera by producing 
one or another of his own operas. There are two of these, 
so Iam told. Recently I published in the Daily Telegraph 
the scenario of a full-fledged ballet on the subject of “The 
Twelve Princesses,” by Adrian Beecham, Sir Thomas’ 
eldest son. This ballet, which Dion Boucicault is to pro- 
duce at Christmastide in London, was written when the 
second genius in the Beacham family was but nine and 
one-half years of age. He is now about fourteen, a 
charming, unassuming, extremely clever and keen boy, 
who, with Lady Beecham and his younger brother, a 
cherub of about six, used frequently to occupy the box 
next to mine at Covent Garden. Keen—good Hesvene 1 
I would wager any day that those boys would give many 
pounds and a beating to most of us critics as to the 
scoring of any given scene in any of the many operas 
they have seen performed under the eyes of their father. 
I think, when the time comes, that Beecham will find the 
English operas readily enough, if, indeed, he has not al- 
ready found them. I bank on him. 

Tue New Raver Opera, 

Just now I mentioned Ravel’s opera, “L’Heure Espag- 
nole.” It was performed with tremendous éclat at Covent 
Garden, with a cast that included Pauline Donalda and 
that fine artist, Maguenat, and created a most delightful 
impression. The story of the clockmaker and his giddy 
wife who hid her lovers in the grandfather clocks in the 
shop you know probably as well as I. I think it is the 
most complete little new opera—it occupies hardly more 
than forty-five minutes in performance—I have seen in 
the last twenty years. Although the book is a literary 
masterpiece of the Boccaccio order, yet the music cer- 
tainly enhances the drama. Each is complete in itself, 
is still the complement of the other. On its second ap- 
pearance, “L’Heure Espagnole” (three-quarters of an 
hour) was played in conjunction with “Il Secreto di 
Suzanna,” another little masterpiece of the same size, 
and the bill proved one of the real joys of the season. 
Next, I hold that Albert Coates’ performance of “Prince 
Igor” in English, with the Canadian Edmund Burke in the 
name part, given but once, was a very masterly affair of 
opera in English. The chorus was superb, and you know 
how important that role is; and Coates covered himself 
with glory. Incidentally his popularity with chorus and 
orchestra is so great that on the Saturday morning of the 
performance, Coates received telegrams from the chorus 
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and orchestra wishing him all possible success in the 
evening, in which they were to participate. That is good, 
is it not? However, the fact was never made public in 
London. 

BeecHaM Has Russtan Works. 

Another piece of news has just come my way, namely, 
that Coates and Beecham, with an eye ever on the future, 
have seen Rohrich, the famous Russian painter, who has 
undertaken to design the scenery for forthcoming produc- 
tions under Beecham’s aegis of “Tsar Saltan,” “Kitesh” 
(a strangely neglected opera in view of its immense popu- 
larity with those who knew it), “Sniegourochka” and 
“Sadk6.” Rédhrich, I think, is now in England, and I hear 
that these operas will be studied with a view to produc- 
tion in English here in the Beecham season in the autumn 
or spring. 

WHITEHILL AND MOISEIWITSCH. 

Delighted to see by this, to me, current issue of the 
Musicat Courter that my old friend, Clarence Whitehill, 
is coming over here again, and for your sakes, that Benno 
Moiseiwitsch is going over to you. The latter is a fine 
pianist of his kind. Though the profundity of a Lamond 
may not be his vogue, undoubtedly he has a rare bril- 
liance, a very great facility of execution, an enormous 
repertory, and a musical nature that is not the possession 
of every pianist distinguished by public acclamation. Dur- 
ing the war few musicians in England have been so de- 
servedly popular as Moiseiwitsch, and his highly accom- 
plished wife, Daisy Kennedy, the beautiful (in every 
sense of the term) Australian violinist. 

I met Lenora Sparkes, Daniel Mayer, and several others 
at Covent Garden one night, and we had quite a confabu- 
lation on old times. Also Saerchinger lunched with me 
one day, and gave me a rich and rare account of his 
doings in Berlin and Munich. More later. I am satis! 

Rosin H. Lecce. 


Ernest Bloch Wins Berkshire Prize 
(By Telegram.) 

Pittsfield, Mass., August 25, 1919.—The judges today 
awarded their decision in the annual Berkshire contest 
for a prize of $1,000, offered annually by Mrs. F. S. 
Coolidge. The competition this year was for a sonata 
for viola and piano. First prize went to Ernest Bloch, 
the Swiss composer, who has been living in New York for 
the last few years, although the decision was very close 
between his sonata and one submitted by Rebecca Clarke, 
the well known viola player. The judges did not render 
their decision until after both works had been played for 
them by Louis Bailly, the violist of the Berkshire Quartet, 
and Carlos Salzedo. The board of judges consisted of 
Harold Bauer, Frederick Stock, Richard Aldrich, Rubin 
Goldmark, Louis Bailly and Georges Longy. The prize 
winning sonata will be played publicly for the first time at 
one of the concerts of the annual Berkshire Chamber 
Music Festival in September. , 
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A GROUP OF SUMMER STUDENTS FROM THE PEABODY CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Photographed just prior to making an inspection of the Stieff piano factory, situated in Baltimore, Md., the 
gateway of the South. 


Peabody Conservatory Students 
Visit Stieff Piano Factory 


On August 6 twenty-seven members of the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music summer school were treated to a 
trip through the Charles M. Stieff piano factory at Bal- 
timore, an experience which held unbounded interest for 
each individual. The accompanying photograph was taken 
just prior to making the inspection of the buildings. 
Frederick R. Huber, director of the summer school, will 
be seen in the center of the picture (holding his hat), 
next to Frederick P. Stieff, vice-president of the piano 
company, through whose courtesy the visit to the factory 
was arranged. Others in the photograph are: Bess Ham- 
mond, Johnstown, Pa.; Mary G. Bertolet, Reading, Pa.; 
Kathleen McCartney, Stephens City, Va.; Amer Wood, 
Danville, Va.; Lucy E. Harrington, Buford, Ga.; Anna 
Ellison, Milledgeville, Ga.; W. F. Wilbur, Norfolk, Va.; 
Fannie E. Potts, Trenton, N. J.; Rosa Kite, Hood, Va.; 
Florence Shaw, Saginaw, Mich.; Maude Lillian Wright, 
Hudgins, Va.; Loulie Barnett, Clearwater, Fla.; Anne 
Whitaker, Beaumont, Tex.; Katherine Bergstresser, 
Montgomery, Pa.; Helen M. Signer, Shippensburg, Pa. ; 
Grace L. Berlin, Bridgewater, Va.; Leslie Lee Lacy, Oak 


Park, Va.; Lola Parker, Oyster Point, Va.; Minnie M. 
Cogbill, Richmond, Va.; Benny Katner, Washington, 

. C.; Mary E. Mast, Christiana, Pa.; Corinne Higgins, 
Texarkana, Tex.; Alma Keith, Northside, N. C.; Kath- 
erine Morrison, Washington, D, C.; Meta Johnson, Wag- 
ner, S. C.; Cornelia Bradley, Whitaker, N. C.; Ellen 
Long, Aulander, N. C. 

August 16 marked the closing of the summer session 
at the conservatory, which was the largest in the history 
of the summer schools. Many of the teachers were unable 
to meet the numerous requests for instruction, and it was 
necessary at the opening of the term to appoint additional 
instructors. The pupils at the school came from various 
sections of the country, eighteen different States being repre- 
sented. During the session “twilight” organ recitals were 
given every Sunday, and on Friday evenings a series of 
recitals and lectures was held alternately at the Peabody 
and the Johns Hopkins University, the summer course of 
which was conducted in connection with the Peabody 
Conservatory. Frederick R. Huber and Dr. Edward F. 
Buchner, the heads of the Peabody and Johns Hopkins 
University summer schools, respectively, recently ten- 
dered a reception to the students of both institutions in 
Donovan Hall of the university. 


I SEE THAT— 


The Gallo English Opera Company will give a series of 
revivals of light English operas in the Shubert The- 
ater, beginning on Labor Day. 

Dr. Karl Muck sailed last Thursday from New York for 
Copenhagen. 

Sousa’s Band wiil celebrate its twenty-seventh anniversary 
at Plainfield, N. J., on September 22. 

The Lewisohn Stadium concerts have been so successful 
that they have been extended for another week. 

Rudolph E. Schirmer, head of the G. Schirmer, Inc., pub 
lishing house, died at Santa Barbara, August 19. 

Americanism is the keynote of the forthcoming Lockport 
Festival. 

George H. Gartlan’s articles on “Music and Public Educa 
tion” are creating widespread interest. 

Franz Schreker is heralded as the Messiah of 
opera, 

Students are arriving from various cities to join the New 
York vocal classes of Johann Berthelsen. 

Elias Breeskin’s first New York engagement of the sea 
son will be at Carnegie Hall, November 8 

The ninth season of the San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra promises to be a brilliant one. 

Yetta Dorothea Geffen will soon return home 
overseas Y.-M. C. A, work. 

Francis Macmillen is making a tour of France, and will 
also play in several German cities. 

David Griffin has been elected manager of the San An 
tonio Orchestra for the coming season, 

W. G. Alexander Ball was instrumental in securing an 
Estey organ for the Tacoma Stadium High School 
Hans Hess is to give a recital in Aeolian Hall October 22 
Rudolph Ganz motored to New York the other day from 
his summer place in Shoreham just to let his friends 

know that he had arrived safely from Europe. 

Alice Gentle scores a tremendous success at Ravinia 
Park in “Carmen.” 

Mischa Elman likes “Hot Dogs.” 

Mildred Dilling’s Irish harp has been christened 
“Kelly” by the A. E. F 

Clarence Adler’s pupils give him a surprise luncheon. 

John Hand is to sing at the Tacoma Stadium today, 
August 28. 

Theodore Spiering will conduct a cycle of German opera 
at the Lexington Avenue Opera House this winter. 
Lada is being booked heavily for her forthcoming tour of 

the Pacific Coast and the South. 

The first wife of Giorgio Polacco died recently in Italy. 

Dr. George Andrews, festival director and organist of 
Oberlin College, is spending the summer in New York 

Music was the means by which Wilbur B. Foster gradu 
ally recovered his mind after suffering from aphasia, 

Hazel Moore is acting as her own manager in booking her 
Middle Western concert tour. 

John McCormack recently paid $10,000 for a thoroughbred 
Guernsey cow. 

Hermann Jadlowker, Russian tenor, will take the place of 
Muratore with the Chicago Opera Association 

Enrico Caruso sailed from Italy to New York oi 
August 17. 

Marguerite Fontresse repeated Vanderpool’s 
a recent Stadium concert 

Douglas Powell will head the voice department of the 
Conservatory of Music of Wesleyan University 

Anne Griffiths will resume her teaching in Pittsburgh 
October 6. 

Eight thousand eight hundred and fifty persons attended 
the orchestral concert at the Stadium last Saturday 
evening. 

Chicago is manifesting much interest in Borowski’s new 
ballet, “Boudour,” story by Pavley and Oukrainsky. 
Paul Gruppe returned on the transport Louisville, after 

having seen active service “Over There.” 

Eric Delamarter, of Chicago, offers a prize of $100 for an 
organ sonata. 

This is Alfred Hertz’s fifth year as conductor of the San 
Francisco Orchestra. 

Schumann-Heink says she 
territory. 

William H. Wylie has returned to Boston after having 
spent ten months in Y. M. C. A. work in Italy 

Sol Marcosson’s Chautauqua recitals again proved his mas- 
tery of the violin. 

Anna Case was the first soloist this season to attract a 
capacity audience to the Asbury Park Auditorium 

An organization has been formed called the National As 
sociation of the Harpists of America 

Alfred Metzger says that May Peterson belongs to the in 
telligent type of concert artists 

Oscar Hammerstein’s estate amounts to about $10,000 pe 
annum. 

Toscanini remains an ardent propagator of German sym 
phonic music. 

Mana-Zucca played her own concerto with the Volpe Or 
chestra at a recent Stadium concert 

There will be a drastic amusement tax in Germany. 

Clara Novello Davies has been called “the high 
of breath control.” 

Reinald Werrenrath was heard in two concerts at Ocean 
Grove and Asbury Park within nine days 

Nina Tarasova will officially open the 1919-20 New York 
music season with her concert at Carnegie Hall, Sep 
tember 13. 

Wassili Leps’ orchestral season at Willow 
triumph. 

Louis Bailly has returned from France and brought with 
him many interesting novelties for the Berkshire 
String Quartet. 

Gilbert Miller is having a new 
Marion Green will be starred 

Students from the Peabody Conservatory of Music made 
a tour of inspection of the Stieff piano factory. 

Joseph Lhevinne, the pianist, will give many concerts when 
he arrives on this side of the Atlantic. 

Glenn Dillard Gunn deserves to be described as a “teacher 
of teachers.” 

Pierre Monteux, the new conductor of the Boston Sym 
phony, will include German music in his programs. 
Ernest Bloch won the $1,000 prize offered by Mrs. F. S 

Coolidge for the best piano and violin sonata. G. N. 
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CHICAGO OPERA TO PRODUCE NEW BALLET, 
“BOUDOUR,” | BY LOCAL COMPOSER-CRITIC 


Scenery for “Jacquerie, 


The Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation announces that Norman Bel Geddes will arrange 
the scenery, properties and costumes of “Boudour,” the 
new ballet by Felix Borowski, the Chicago composer and 
The music is highly emotional and sensuous, and 
affords many opportunities for colorful effects. Mr. 
Geddes is therefore planning many new stage effects. The 
vallet will be one hour in length, and Pavley and Oukrain- 
ky, writers of the book, will appear with their own com- 
pany, and the opera corps de ballet, 

Felix Borowski’s ballet pantomime has for its subject 
the sultry passions of the wife of an Oriental caliph. 
Roudour has loved one of her husband’s slaves and, hav- 
ecome tired of him, has bestowed her heart upon the 
youngest brother. The tragedy that follows is 
soudour’s plot to remove her husband, and 
jealousy of the slave whose love she has 


Chicago, Ill, August 23, 1919.— 


crit 


ing b 
caliph's 
sult of 
the frenzied 
disdained 

Announcement is also made that Mr. Geddes will pro- 
ide the scenery and costumes for “Jacquerie,” the new 
opera by Gino Marinuzzi, the new principal conductor for 
next year. As Mr. Geddes is now busy with “La Nave,” 
the new opera by Itala Montemezzi, he will make no less 
than three productions for the coming season of the Chi- 
cago Opera 

rhe production of “Aphrodite,” the tragic grand opera, 
by the late Camille Erlanger, in which Mary Garden will 
make her first appearance of the coming season, is to be 


painted by the artist of the company, Peter J. 
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”" “La Nave,” “Aphrodite” dite” and “Rip Van Winkle” in Prepeneear ne 
marter Offers Organ Sonata Prise of One Hundred Dollars 


Donigan. The opera is founded on a French romance of 
the same name by Pierre Louys, and the scene is in Alex- 
andria, Egypt, in the reign of Berinice, about 50 B. C. 
Mr. Donigan has just completed the production of “Rip 
Van Winkle,” the new De Koven-MacKaye opera in 
English. 

DeL_aMARTER Orrers OrGAN SONATA PRIZE. 


A prize of $100 is offered by Eric Delamarter, organist 
and director of music at the Fourth Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago, for a sonata for the modern organ. The only 
conditions are that the composer must be American by 
birth, that the sonata has not been publicly played before 
its appearance in the weekly recitals at the Fourth Pres- 
byterian Church, and that its length be not less than 
twelve minutes and not more than twenty minutes. The 
judges will be Frederick A. Stock, conductor of the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra; Clarence Dickinson, organist 
and director of music, Brick Presbyterian Church, New 
York, and Mr. Delamarter. No manuscripts will be ac- 

(Continued on page 


“MAY PETERSON DOES NOT NEED TO 
ASK FOR EXCUSES,” WRITES CRITIC 


Alfred Metzger, in the Pacific Coast Musical Review, 
Says She Belongs to the Intelligent Type 
of Concert Artists 


After May Peterson’s first appearance last season in 
San Francisco, Alfred Metzger, the well known West- 
ern critic, wrote the following direct article about the 
artist, who has since won many admirers throughout 
that section of the country: 


During these days when vocal art is so greatly dependent upon 
personality, and when the mere personal appearance of an artist 
influences many music lovers and permits them to forgive technical 
shortcomings, it is gratifying to listen to an artist who does not 
need to Po for excuses, but who could charm with her art alone, 
even though her personality were less effective than it is. May 
Peterson, who made her first San Francisco appearance at the 
Savoy Theater last Tuesday evening, belongs to the intelligent type 
of concert artists. Her American nationality is evidenced by a 
rather unconventional attitude toward her audience that inspires 
her to occasionally preface her compositions with a few explanatory 
remarks couched in excellent English and containing in a brief 
space of time most valuable material for instruction. For this 
reason alone some of our vocal teachers ought to attend the May 
Peterson concerts, for they will hear some information decidedly 
valuable to them in the course of their teaching. 

Miss Peterson's voice is a pure, ideal, lyric soprano. It is colorful 
throughout its wide range and is as clear and easy in the high 
tones, as it is in the low and middle tones. Miss Peterson's voice 
is being used with the utmost technical intelligence, and one of 
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the most pepotiie ae had almost said wonderful—traits we 
have ever witnessed while | to a vocalist is Miss Peterson’s 
excellent use of the mezza-voce, utely flawless breathing 
and care with which she enunciates her tones, never allowing 
them to become marred by alge ym emotionalism. Most lyric 
sopranos forget that the character of their voice is exclusively suited 
to poetic pene. They too frequently endeavor to sing dra- 
matic rage. with the result that th oy invesabiy destroy the sin 
lar beauty iy | vocal organ. May Peterson does not fall into 
error, and yet she attains certain dramatic effects with the least 
expenditure of effort and without interfering with the smoothness 
of her voice, Indeed, whatever Miss Peterson accomplishes in the 
way of adequate shading or declamation she does without effort and 
without marring the evenness of her voice or the dignity of her 
bearing. And for this reason some people, whose knowledge of 
vocal art is limited to their per likes or dislikes and does 
not embrace artistic facts, will ibly consider Miss Peterson 
mistakingly as not possessing a su iently intense temperament. 
Her program was well sel and t d songs of all schools. 
It is almost bs ay for us to definitely state which of her songs 
we preferred liked them all, «7 the further along the program 
she proceeded the better we liked hi 
her audience, for several of her songs had to repeated, 
and at the end the audience insisted on several encores. 
On two occasions Miss Peterson accompanied herself and 
thereby strengthened our 5 nee that she is not only a singer, 
but a musician as_ well. ingers who are not musicians rather 
sneer at the necessity of being musical, nevertheless today a singer 
who is not a musician will not last long. Therefore, we are 
lad to e t 1 intelligence of Miss Peterson's art. 
he will appeal to serious music lovers, 





er, and so did the majority of 





STADIUM CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 14.) 

phony No. 6, bringing out the great effects in this work to 
the genuine satisfaction of the audience. The “Francesca da 
Rimini” fantasia and “Capriccio Italien” were also thor- 

ly enjoyed. 

ona Bates, a petite young pianist, who was soloist, 
proved in the ‘playing of Liszt’s Hungarian fantasie that, 
although small in stature, she has the ability and power 
to perform this difficult composition in a manner deserv- 
ing of highest commendation. Her fleet fingers dashed off 
the technical difficulties clear and capably, while her spir- 
ited interpretation expressed understanding and stamped 
her as a very talented pianist. The audience insisted 
upon an encore, for which she gave MacDowell’s Hun- 
garian etude with fine rhythmic swing and animation. In 
a fluffy white gown and bowing over a huge bouquet of 
red roses, Miss Bates made a charming appearance, and 
aa audience present was very appreciative of her 
SKill, 

Fray, Aucust 22. 

With an array of artists like Philip Gordon, pianist; 
Mrs. William J. Gaynor and Idelle Patterson, sopranos, 
and Lillian Eubank, mezzo-soprano, it was to be ex- 
pected that a large audience would attend the concert 
at the Lewisohn Stadium on Friday evening, August 
22. Mrs. William J. Gaynor, wife of the late Mayor 
Gaynor, of New York City, was heard in the “Suici- 
dio,” an aria from “Gioconda,” and as an encore she 
gave Tanara’s “Nina.” She possesses a voice of fair 
quality and sings with a certain degree of assurance. 

Philip Gordon, the young American pianist, who 
created such an extraordinary impression at the Sta- 
dium concert on July 21, played Rubinstein’s D minor 
concerto, and fully sustained the fine impression pre- 
viously made. His playing of the first and last move- 
ments of this renowned concerto disclosed rhythmic 
incisiveness, virility and musicianship, while his inter- 
pretation of the andante revealed romanticism and 
poetry. He was vociferously applauded, and for an 
encore gave a brilliant rendition of Liszt's “Rhapsody 
Hongroise,” No. 12, 

Idelle Patterson, the charming and popular soprano, 
together with Lillian Eubank, sang the barcarolle from 
the “Tales of Hoffman,” Offenbach, their voices blend- 


ing boone, 
under Arnold Volpe, 


he orchestra, 
“Masaniello” overture (Auber), armen” fantasie 
(Bizet), “Rienze” overture (Wagner), and _ waltz, 


“Eugen Onegin” (Tschaikowsky). 


rendered the 


Harpists’ Association Formed 


At a meeting on August 18 at the offices of the Oli- 
ver Ditson Company, Boston, attended by about one 
hundred harpists, mostly from Eastern cities, the Na- 
tional Association of the Harpists of America was 
formed, The following officers were chosen: Mel- 
ville A. Clark, Syracuse, N. Y., president; Van Veach- 
ton Rogers, Providence, vice-president; William Place, 
Jr. Providence, secretary, and Harriet Shawe, Boston, 
treasurer. The executive board of governors is com- 
posed of Carlos Salzedo, New York; Helen Williams, 
Philadelphia; Gertrude Robinson, New York; Bertha 
Becker, Syracuse, N. Y., and J. Harold Burke, Boston. 

The first annual convention will take place in Provi- 
dence R. I., November 17 and 18. Features will be 
illustrated lectures on the harp and a concert at which 
175 harpists will participate. 


Yetta Dorothea Geffen Coming Home 


Yetta Dorothea Geffen, who used to write special 
stories and minor sheets for the Musica Courter, and 
who suddenly remembered that she could play the vio- 
lin after the armistice came, has been riding around 
Antwerp, Paris, Holland, Neuweid and outlying dis- 
tricts in a Winton limousine, with two drivers, as one 
of a Y. M. C. A. party of “Just Girls”—five of them. 
Yetta writes that she has had enough notwithstanding 
and will be home soon. 
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NEW YORK TO HEAR NEW AMERICAN VIOLINIST NEXT SEASON 


Grace Freeman, a Musical Product of California and Paris, to Make Her Debut—Gained Success Through- 
out the Country as “a Violinist Beyond the Ordinary” 
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GRACE FREEMAN, 


Violinist. 


Grace Freeman, the violinist, who will make her New 
York debut this season under the direction of Evelyn 
Hopper, was born in California, and received her musical 
education in San Francisco and later in Paris. 

Miss Freeman made her first important appearance with 
the Saturday Morning Orchestra of her home city, play- 
ing the Viotti concerto, No. 22, and achieved such a success 
that her teacher, Giulio Minetti, persuaded her to enter the 
professional field. Soon after he made her a member of 
his string quartet, two years’ invaluable experience which 
made her an unusual ensemble player. Eventually Miss 
Freeman formed an organization of her own. 

About the time that San Francisco was visited by the 
earthquake and fire, the violinist went to Los Angeles, 
where she appeared as soloist with various clubs and in 
her own concerts. “She evinced not only an agile technic 
but a musicianly spirit and fine appreciation for nuance. 
She has a firm, large tone, an excellently sustained style 
of bowing, and an impeccable intonation, all of which tend 
to produce a violinist beyond the ordinary,” was the man- 
ner in which the critic of the Los Angeles Evening News 
described Miss Freeman’s art. 


Then she left California in search of broader fields of 
music in the East, and after a tour of the United States 
went to Paris for study under Remy, of the Paris Con- 
servatoire, who proved to be much interested and who 
complimented her particularly upon her musicianship and 
unusual talent for the interpretation of the music of the 
French school. 

At her recital at the American Art Students’ Club in 
the French capital she was greeted by a most enthusiastic 
audience, and one of the Parisian papers commented upon 
her “beautiful and pure sonorous tone and splendid tech- 
nic.” Returning to New York in 1913, she made a number 
of local appearances, always creating a very favorable im- 
pression wherever she played. During the coming sea- 
son Miss Freeman will be heard more frequently than she 
has been during the war period. 

Recent engagements include an appearance with the 
Beethoven Society and the Lyric Club, both of New York; 
a recital at Carnegie Hall studios, a concert at the Tues- 
day Musical Club of Elizabeth, N. J., and another in 
Newark, N. J. Other engagements, now pending, will be 
announced later. 








BERKSHIRE 
STRING QUARTET 


Available Entire Season 1919-20 


New York City Appearances 


Aeolian Hall, Tuesday Evenings 
November 18 and January 27 


“Provided a large measure of honest aston- 
ishment by its quality.”—Chicago Tribune, 
January 24, 1919. 


“Musically, they measure fully up to the 
metropolitan standards.”—New York Herald, 
January 15, 1919. 


“The organization proved itself to be an 
excellent one and played a difficult program 
with good taste and discretion.”—Philadel- 
phia Evening Ledger, February 17, 1919. 


Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 




















Friends of Music Engage Janacopulos 


Vera Janacopulos, soprano, has recently been engaged 
by the Friends of Music to interpret the principal role in 
Schumann’s “Pilgrimage of the Rose,” which is to be 
given next March under the baton of Artur Bodanzky. 
The choice of Mile. Janacopulos is in no small way due to 





A bathing cap has a funny way of making a person's face 

look as if it might belong to anyone, so that explanatory 

notes are always necessary. This is Mlle. Janacopulos in 

that part of the New Jersey surf which belongs exclusively 
to Atlantic Highlands 


the splendid criticisms which she received on the occasion 
of her debut recital in New York last December. At that 
time she proved herself to be an ideal interpreter of the 
romantic school, and Henry T. Finck, in the Evening 
Post, called particular attention to this fact. “Her Schu- 
bert songs were not only tonally perfect but splendid in 
style,” were his exact words, and now the Friends of 
Music confirm this opinion in their choice of this young 
singer for the Schumann work. 


Klibansky Faces Bright Outlook 
Sergei Klibansky returned to his New York studios 
this week to begin his fall term. The outlook for a very 
busy. season. is a bright one, and a number of new pupils 
are sending in their applications daily. 
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STEINWAY—a name 
that is spoken with the 
full pride of ownership 
—that carries with it 
the deep satisfaction of 
possessing the ultimate 
expression of man’s 
handiwork in Musical 


Art. 


STEINWAY- 
that is cherished as a 
Family Tradition—that 
keeps afresh for the 
generation the 


a name 


next 
associations and fond 
remembrances which 
cluster around the home 
piano. 


STEINWAY- 


achievement of patience, 
skill and experience, 
founded on inborn Ideals 
of Artistry. 


supreme 


Catalogue and prices on application. 
Sold on convenient payments. 
Old pianos taken in exchange. 

Inspection invited. 

































Steinway & Sons 


STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
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JACOBINOFF 


Nothing 1 have ever done has given me more 
“than this work with the 
/t is hard to tell which of us is the more 
started to work with at the beginning of the 
with the School Chorus 


capacity audiences Reside 


Summer 
serious.” 
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conjunction Summer were 
Theater 


number 


before 


of recitals, 


CHICAGO OPERA TO PRODUCE 
NEW BOROWSKI BALLET 


(Continued from page 24.) 


cepted after December 1, 1919. Manuscripts should be 


sent to Mr. Delamarter at 126 East Chestnut street, Chicago, 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

Several years ago the American Conservatory estab 

lished a South Side branch school at 1133 East Sixty- 

third street, in the Woodlawn district, and a North Side 

branch at 4611 Kenmore avenue, near Wilson avenue 

Both schools were very successful from the beginning and 


musical public. Crawford 
director and sec- 


patronized by the 
Walter Aschenbrenner are 


are largely 
Keigwin and 


retary, respectively, of the South Side school, and Olga 
Kuechier, Alice Anderson and Hilda Brown are managers 
of the North Side branch 

The six weeks’ summer session of the public school 


music department closed August 1, having had an unusu 
ally large attendance. The were under the per- 
sonal direction of O. H. Robinson, who is prominently 
identified with the public schools of Chicago. 

The American Conservatory will award twenty free 
scholarships to be divided among the piano, voice, violin 
and dramatic departments. Competitive examinations will 
be held from September 5 to September 9. During that 
period the John I. Sears piano scholarship will also be 
awarded 

At the close of the season of 1918-19 three prizes in the 
form of yearly scholarships were awarded in the graduat 


classes 
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personal delight,” 
School Orchestra of the University of California which I have had charge of. 
It was raw 
term, but the 
most 
his appearance in the 
all of which brought him the eulogistic endorsements of the San Francisco critics. 
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BOW FOR BATON. 
writes Sascha Jacobinoff from Berkeley, Cal., 





which the eminent young 
programs of the several concerts given in 
ambitious, These concerts were given at the Greek 
role of conductor, Jacobinoff was heard in a 


material, so to speak, 
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ing class of the piano, voice and violin departments, These 
prizes will again be competed for in the contest of 1920. 
Also several prizes in the form of public recitals. 

Mabel Bischoff, who was recently graduated from the 
department of public school music of the American Con- 
servatory, has just been chosen supervisor of music for 
the schools of Beloit, Wis. Miss Bischoff received her 
entire ye in public school music under the directon 
of O. E. Robinson, the director of this department. The 
not Pa ‘at Beloit is regarded as one of the best positions 
in Wisconsin, 

C. C. C. ro Give Concerts 1n St, Louts. 

The following letter, under date of August 16, was sent 
to this office by the Central Concert Company : 

Dear Sir—The Central Concert Company, in addition to giving 
a series in Detroit, Chicago, Toronto and Hamilton, has decided 
to enter St. Louis also this coming season. The executive offices 
of this company are at 811 Dime Bank Building, Detroit. The 
Chicago office is at 93: Marshall Field Building, 22 East Wash 
ington street 

Enclosed in the same envelope was a visiting card of 
John H. Walsh, funeral director, 2421 West Sixty-third 
street, Chicago. What's the idea, Central Concert Com- 
pany, any bad feeling concerning this office, or announcing 
the advisability of making preparations for an early 
demise, or what? 

New Busu Conservatory FACULTY MEMBERS. 

There are several notable new additions to the faculty 
of Bush Conservatory, which already includes such well 
known artists as Charles W. Clark, baritone; Richard 
Czerwonky, violinist; Moses Boguslawski, dubbed “the 
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Teacher of Singing 


AND 
Opera 


A studio where the highest 
ideals and standards are 
adhered to in the develop- 
ment of the art of singing 





223 Riverside Drive . 


New York 


(Between 94th and 95th Streets) 
Telephone Riverside 1839 
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wizard of the keyboard,” and many others. The additions 
include Gustaf Holmquist, the eminent bass, and John J. 
Blackmore, well known pianist-teacher. 

The prospects for the coming year, as reported by the 
management, indicate a banner year in enrollments 
at this leading Chicago school for music and expression. 

Mr. AND Mrs, NEUMANN VACATIONING IN THE EAST. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. Wight Neumann, 3155 Michigan ave- 
nue, left the Balsams, Dixville Notch, and are now at the 
Profile House in the White Mountains. They expect to 
motor to New Hampshire, Vermont, and Long Beach, 
L. I., the latter part of this week to visit friends. 

Rene Devries. 


Zandonai’s “La Via della Finestra” 


As already reported in the Musica. Courter, the new 
opera, “La Via della Finestra,” by Zandonai, best 
known in this country for his ‘ ‘Francesca da Rimini,” 
produced the season before last by the Metropolitan, 
had its first performance at the Teatro Rossini at Pe- 
saro, Italy, on July 27. The book is by Giuseppe Ada- 
mi. It is a comedy in the style of Goldoni and the 
story is only another variation of the “Taming of the 
Shrew.” At the end of the first act the shrewish wife, 
made purposely jealous by her husband, jumps out of 
the chamber window, which gives the piece its title- 
“The Way Through the Window.” The husband vows 
that she shall not come back except the way she went 
out, and so finally in the third act she climbs back on 
a ladder, It is a very light story decked out with one 
or two scenes of a village feast, a hunting party, etc., 
but, as the critic of the Corriere della Sera of Milan 
wrote: “It is indeed true that the libretto is not, on 
the whole, one to offer to the musician any striking 
element of inspiration.” 

According to the same critic, Zandonai has done as 
well in the music as could be expected from the li- 
bretto. There is a stornello, “A Spring Night,” in the 
finale of the third act that is very beautiful, and the 
hunting music is also effective. (It will be remem- 
bered that Zandonai had a springtime madrigal in 
“Francesca da Rimini.”) But, though the Corriere’s 
critic evidently has the best intentions, he cannot seem 
to get up much enthusiasm over either the book or the 
music. 

The opera met with apparent success with the first 
night’ s audience, although, with the methods prevailing 
in Italy, applause means absolutely nothing there. The 
opera was conducted by Edoardo Vitale and the sing- 
ers were not of special prominence. : 


Tarasova to Open New York Musical Season 


One of the last to close the season in the spring, Nina 
Tarasova, the sensational little Russian singer of her na- 
tive folksongs and ballads, will officially open the 1919-20 
New York music season with her concert at Carnegie 





NINA TARASOVA, 
Contralto. 


Hall on Saturday evening, September 13. To quote from 
a recent article in the New York Evening Telegram: 

“Out of turbulent Russia came Nina Tarasova, a singer, 
singing its equally turbulent songs as only a Russian can. 
She was one in the great exodus to a free land. Her 
greatest legacy was the interpretation of songs her coun- 
trymen had inherited and voiced either while they tilled 
the soil of a now dead Czar or fought his enemies. 

“On a Sunday evening last spring at Maxine Elliott's 
Theater, she earned her right to the title of the Yvette 
Guilbert of Russia. A contralto voice of rare beauty, and 
a superabundance of personal charm, she enlisted the 
sympathy first of an interested public and later a sympa- 
thetic and almost tumultuous audience. And this is a 
rare quality in a concert artist employing nothing else 
than the vocal chords to thrill. At her second appearance 
her following became legion.” 

During the summer months Miss Tarasova has not been 
idle at her lovely home in Hewlett, Long Island. In addi- 
tion to preparing her new programs for her first real 
American season, she has also been hard at work on a 
special stage setting which she will use as a background 
for her unique recitals, Nina Tarasova has not only de- 
signed this scenic accessory, but has painted the entire 
thing herself, for she is an artist in the literal as well as 
in the more general meaning of the word. 


Edith Rubel Back from France 


Edith Rubel, the violinist, who organized and headed 
the Edith Rubel Trio, a well known chamber music or- 
ganization, returned rom France last week, where she 
had been in the Y. C. A, entertainment service for 
over a year. Miss | MRubel’s experiences cover every- 
thing from concerts close to the actual fighting line 
and later with the Army of Occupation to several 
weeks of recuperation at Cannes, after a severe attack 
of influenza. At the present moment Miss Rubel has 
no definite plans as to the resumption of her profes- 
sional work. She will go first on a visit to her home 
at Lebanon, Ky., where she will remain indefinitely, 
resting after the strenuous work of the past year. 
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FRANZ SCHREKER CALLED THE 
NEW MESSIAH OF GERMAN OPERA 





(Continued from page 17.) 

phony is astounding in its freedom and its spontaneity, and 
there is a polyphony of harmonies, as well as melodies. 
Impressionism in the French sense there is almost none, 
yet Schreker’s orchestration is always coloristic, never 
turgid; there are planes and lines of color, interwoven, 
superimposed—still another polyphony, as it were. A 
melody with a chord accompaniment is a rare occurrence ; 
There are always melodies and countermelodies—every in- 
strument, every part is expressing itself all the time. 

When one considers this complexity one is surprised that 
the harmonic texture is not more dissonant than it is. All 
the strange effects to be gotten by juxtaposing distantly 
related chords, key mixtures, relating chords to unex- 
pressed, latent keys—keys present in the imagination rather 
than in reality—fascinate this composer. He delights in 
double and triple suspensions with delayed resolutions, 
simultaneous appogiatura for every note of a chord, dar- 
ing progressions and vague tonalities. But the most re- 
markable thing is always his orchestration, which glitters 
like many-colored jewels, spins rare delicate veils of 
sound, and at times seems to atomize the whole musical 
substance into delicate spray. 

More important than all these details is the fact that 
Schreker’s music is dramatic. With him the literary and 
musical phrase are born together; it is not words set to 
music, but thoughts expressed by word and sound. 
Whether Schreker is the musical Messiah of the new time 
or not, no once since Wagner has so completely unified 
musico-dramatic expression—except it be Debussy with 
his unique and inimitable work. Critics all over Germany 
hail Schreker as marking an epoch in the history of the 
music drama. The more remarkable, therefore, that the 
composer calls his work plain “operas.” If he has theories 
he is silent about them. 

“Tue Treasure Diccer.” 

The publication of Schreker’s latest opera, “Der Schatz- 
graber,” is just announced. I have read the book—by the 
composer, of course—and it seems to me a better text than 
any of its predecessors. A simple fairy tale of a minstrel 
whose lute leads him to hidden treasures. He finds the 
Queen’s lost jewels—not by means of the lute, however, 
but because his newly found lady love has the stolen goods 
in her possession. She sacrifices the jewels to save her 
lover, and both are exalted by the king. However, truth 
will out, and the girl’s crimes, through which she acquired 
the jewels, bring her within the shadow of the gallows. 
But she is saved by the King’s fool, who by virtue of a 
bargain with the King claims her as his bride. A year’s 
life with the fair booty turns the fool’s hair gray and 
brings her near to death. When her minstrel lover comes 
back to claim her she is only a shadow of herself; her 
flame has burned itself out. 

There is in these four shorts acts with a prologue and 
an epilogue so much poetry, fine symbolism and satire that 
the reading is a literary treat. The action, moreover, 
moves with rapidity and in a continual upward curve to 
the end. If the music of this new work, to be produced 
in the autumn in Frankfort, is at least equal to the com- 
poser’s previous effort, it ought to have an extraordinary 
success, 

ScCHREKER’s INSTRUMENTAL WORKS. 

As an instrumental composer Schreker is also winning 
recognition. His “Kammersymphonie” is being played 
here and there, and Mengelberg will give it in the fall. 
Among his earlier opuses are the suite and overture, “Ek- 
kehard,” and an intermezzo for string orchestra. A pre- 
lude to a drama was written in 1914. Some choral works, 
including Psalm 116 and “Schwanengesang,” were given 
by the Vienna Philharmonic Chorus, which Schreker 
founded in 1911 and which quickly became famous. He 
has also written some dance pantomimes and fifty or more 
songs. 

Schreker was born in 1878, studied with Robert Fuchs 
at the Vienna Conservatory, but soon got into trouble with 
the conservatory authorities by founding a musical so- 
ciety and giving concerts contrary to the rules. He was 
saved by Fuchs and by a patroness who supplied means 
for his further studies. His earlier works were all too 
radical to arouse sympathy with influential musicians, and 


‘ his first opera, “Flammen,” written at the age of twenty, 


was never performed. Constantly looking for an opera 
text, he finally found one to his liking, but D’Albert claimed 
ownership and Schreker could not pay his price. And so, 
in despair, he tried writing his own, with “Der ferne 
Klang” as the result. Its production in 1912 brought him 
a professorship at the Akademie der Tonkunst in Viznna, 
which he still occupies. CEsAR SAERCHINGER. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
Jadlowker Engaged by Campanini 


After an absence of nearly seven years Hermann 
Jadlowker, the Russian tenor, a former member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will return to America 
in October as a leading singer with the Chicago Opera 
Association. Cleofonte Campanini, general director 
of the Windy City organization, stated in a cable that 
he will not only be heard in Muratore’s favorite roles, 
but will also create a couple of new parts. His first 
appearance will be with Mary Garden. Jadlowker 
came to the Metropolitan Opera Company in 1909. Mr. 
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Campanini now has six tenors for his season, Jadlow- 
ker, Edward Johnson, Tito Schipa, Alessandro Bonci, 
Forrest Lamont and Alessandro Dolci. 


Cecil Burleigh’s. Works at Lockport 


Cecil Burleigh will play his “Ascension” sonata at the 
Lockport Festival (September 1-7), and Gaylord Yost will 
perform the same composer’s second violin concerto there. 
Mr. Burleigh was one of the most applauded composers at 
the Lockport Festival of 1918. 














THE BILTMORE SERIES OF 
FRIDAY MORNING MUSICALES 
BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL BILTMORE 


Madison Avenue and Forty-third Street 
JOHN McE, BOWMAN 
President 

R. JOHNSTON, Manager, begs to announce a series 
of AF Morning Musicales to be given at eleven o’clock 
on the following dates during season 1919-1920: 
December 5 January 9 
December 19 January 23 


February 6 


November 7 
February 20 


November 21 


The following artists have been definitely engaged: 
GABRIELLA BESANZONI FRIEDA HEMPEL 
ANNA CASE CHARLES HACKETT 
EMMY DESTINN JOSE MARDONES 
GIUSEPPE DE on LUCILE ORRELL 


MISCHA ELMA ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 
ANNA FITZIU HELEN STANLEY 
AMELITA GALLI-CURCI TOSCHA SEIDEL 

MARY GARDEN ANDRES DE SEGUROLA 


JACQUES THIBAUD 
CYRENA VAN GORDON 
WINSTON WILKINSON 
and others to be announced later, 

Subscriptions may be ordered now from R. E. JOHNSTON, 
1451 Broadway, New York. Telephone 608-609 Bryant. 

Subscription price, Reserved Seats, $20 for eight Con- 
certs, plus 10% war tax. 

Subscription price for Boxes, $150 for eight Concerts, plus 
10% war tax. 

Price per Seat per single concert, $3 plus 10% war tax. 

Price per Box (6 seats) per single concert, $30 plus 10% | 


war tax, 
KNABE PIANO USED 


OSSIP “aw, > 
LOUIS GRAVEURE 














THE COMMODORE SERIES OF 
FRIDAY EVENING MUSICALES 
BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL COMMODORE 


Forty-second Street and Lexington Avenue 
JOHN McE, BOWMAN, President. GEORGE W. SWEE. | 
NEY, Vice-President and Managing Director 


R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager begs to announce a series of 
eight Evening Musicales to be given at eight-thirty o'clock 
on the following dates during season 1919-20: 
November 28 December 26 January 30 
December 12 January 16 February 13 


February 27 


March 12 


The following artists have been definitely engaged: 
FRANCES ALDA JOHN McCORMACK 
GABRIELLA BESANZONI GIOVANNI MARTINELLI | 
ENRICO CARUSO LUCILE ORRELL | 
MISCHA ELMAN IDELLE PATTERSON 
GERALDINE FARRAR CLAIRE LILLIAN PETELER 
ANNA FITZIU TITTA RUFFO 
AMELITA GALLI-CURCI ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 
MARY GARDEN ROSITA RENARD 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY ANDRES DE SEGUROLA 
RUDOLPH GANZ CYRENA VAN GORDON 
CAROLINA LAZZARI MARY WARFEL 

WINSTON WILKINSON 


and others to be announced later. | 


Subscriptions may be ordered now from R, E. JOHNSTON, | 
1451 Broadway, New York. Telephone 608-609 Bryant. | 
| 

| 





Subscription Price, Reserved Seats, $25 for eight Con 
certs, plus 10% war tax. 

Subscription price for Boxes, $200 for eight Cancerts, 
plus 10% war tax 

Price per Seat per single concert, $4 and $3, plus 10% 
war tax, 

Price per Box (6 seats) per single Concert, $30, plus 


10% war tax, : \ 
KNABE PIANO USED 

















1919——TRANS-CONTINENTAL TOUR—1920 





American Syncopated 
Orchestra 


AND SINGERS 


WILL MARION COOK, Conductor 





Now Booking 


No matter what your taste in music—whether you are a pronounced “high 
brow,” or a jazz addict, or just a melody hungry soul—there is a feast in store 
when the American Syncopated Orchestra and Singers appear 


Exclusive Management 


JAMES R. SAVILLE, 3623 PINE GROVE AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BALDWIN PIANO USED 


PIANIST 


Management 


DANIEL MAYER, 1446-8, Aeolian Hall, New York 





ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Exclusive Management: HAENSEL'&{JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


STEINWAY PIANO 


Assisted by: FRANK LA FORGE, Composer-Pianist 





@ EDI 





TH MASON 


Prima Donna Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera 
Sigaldi Opera, Mexico 
Opera, Ravinia Opera, 
Bracale Opera 


Address: 
ee Care of Musical Courier 
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DIRECTORY OF MUSICIANS Chastler, MaseQisssiscceksescieas South Norwalk, Conn. 
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Clemnems, Cares o6ii co scnstovcbs ¥Geenien Seal Harbor, Me. 
A Cobb, May Marshall............ss000+ Nantucket, Mass. 
Adamsly, Sergel.s.cesccccccscvescccece Merriewold, N. Y. Conradi, Luther...........sseceeceeeees Randolph, N. H. 
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MUSIC AND THE MOTION PICTURE 


By M. M. Hansford 





In the current organ magazine, The Diapason, Wesley 
Ray Burroughs writes some advice to motion picture play- 
ers. He lays down some rules which he probably thinks 
good, but as a matter of fact these words of wisdom apply 
only to certain houses that demand that particular style 
of work. Any advice must be more or less general in its 
application, for many houses run on a distinct line of 
individuality all their own. But one of the things Mr. 
Burroughs says is about that old question of the organ 
catching the key of the next orchestral piece. When the 
orchestra goes out for their usual rest, the organ takes 
the picture and goes along until the orchestra comes back. 
It is reasonable to expect the organ to be playing in the 
same key when the leader starts his next piece, otherwise 
there would be a drop or break that would be unpleasant 
to sensitive ears. These small matters make no difference 
in many houses, but where the population is fairly civilized 
such things are watched with care. 

No Wire PULLING, 

I take issue with Mr. Burroughs on the advice he gives 
about this point. He advises the leader or organist to have 
a system of wires put in from the leader’s desk to 
the organ console. The organ end of this fabric is to 
have a series of tablets made of glass, with the different 
keys printed thereon. Then, if the organist is asleep at 
the switch, the leader can press the “A flat” button and by 
this means said organist, if he have the proper mental 
equipment, will at once conclude that the orchestra is 
going to start off in A flat. I know this involves intense 
reasoning powers, but with the aid of electricity it might 
be accomplished in some towns. I often wonder, from the 
tone of the many articles written about playing pictures, 
whether the organist and leader have ever depended 
wholly on brains and not on various mechanical appliances 
for the carrying on of their work. As I have hinted be- 
fore, this condition may have been brought about by the 
mechanical aspect of the actual reeling off of the picture. 
The effect of the projection machine has crept little by 
little into the orchestra and organ. 

In a regular house, of course, such questions were set- 
tled long ago. Only in exceptional cases does the organ- 
ist not know which key the orchestra is going to start off 
in, and these can be transported across a distance of a 
few feet by the usual use of the English language. If the 
organ console is situated somewhere outside of the pit, 
then the telephone can be used. In large orchestras there 
is always a part for the organist, whether he uses it or 
not. He gets either the piano part or harmonium, and 
from these he can construct his own work. When he 
takes up the picture at the orchestra rest, he naturally 
knows which key they were playing in, and likewise when 
they come back his part will tell which key to leave off 
his improvising. The organ score should be marked and 
adjusted so there will be no guesswork about keys, for 
these breaks between organ and orchestra furnish us with 
the answer to “Why Movie Audiences Go Crazy.” 

ASLEEP AT THE SWITCH. 

Another peculiar thing that Mr. Burroughs advocates is 
that the organist should have a button connected with the 
booth, so that the operator may be waked up when the 
picture is set out of “frame.” Good houses have good 
operators, and they are paid a fair salary to project the 
picture and keep it on the screen. An organist is paid to 
play the picture, not to help run it. And here again we 
have the old question of house management. A good 
manager will have all such matters adjusted to the satis- 
faction of all the musicians, and sometimes even the 
audiences. 

Another point in this article takes up the “talking 
woman” who has either seen the show or has read the 
book. She nearly always sits just behind the organist, 
according to the plan of many houses. Sometimes the 
console is far enough away to be out of hearing, but I 
know many organists suffer from this nuisance. The con- 
sole of the Strand, New York, is just in front of the first 
row of orchestra chairs, and the occupants of this row 
can read the music played by the organist. In such a case 
talking is certainly an incentive to criminal proceedings, 
but I always think that the musicians in a motion picture 
house should be immune to such things. It is a matter of 
training up the public, even in our opera house. In play- 
ing the comedy, the organist might put on enough power 
to drown out the average talker, but in the feature it is 
impossible to mar the action by switching on the full organ. 


OrcANns By Return Marr 

I must return to this idea of mechanics, the application 
of which seems to have taken hold on so many managers 
of motion picture houses. This idea has been particularly 
unfortunate in regard to the purchase of organs. The 
average manager wants an organ in a hurry, and he wants 
one that can “put over the show.” This, of course, is 
reasonable, but a little later when his business develops 


he finds that he has started the foundation on something 
that is not wanted. So, getting a line on the future is a 
good thing to cultivate. The manager of a big organ 
firm told me a man wrote him one Friday for an organ; 
said he was going to open his house the following Monday, 
and wanted the organ in by that time. When organs are 
wanted in such a hurry it is small wonder that the hand- 
me-down ap is the thing that finds its way into the great 
majority of picture theaters, This kind of instrument is 
so prevalent that it is almost impossible to _ regular 
musicians to take positions in such houses. Piano play- 
ers and organists where there are no orchestras will find 
it advisable to play the show as if they were under the 
control of a talented leader. For instance, in playing 
marches for the weekly, the organist should never stop a 
march in the middle of a strain, but should either finish it 
or not begin it. This can be accomplished by omitting 
certain introductions that ngarly all marches have. These 
short phrases are put in to attract attention. They have 
nothing to do with the main march themes and can be cut 
out. Kt is never good taste to stop playing a march any- 
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where but at the end of the musical phrase. In houses 
where there is any size orchestra this can be adjusted by 
having the orchestra play to the end of a phrase and then 
letting the drums take the march to the finish, or the 
drum corps effect can be used at the beginning, finishing 
up with the orchestra. The care with which these things 
are done marks the progressive picture orchestra and 
leader. The time is fast going when music can be mur- 
dered in any style. The orchestra may be excused for 
poor renditions, but the layout by the leader will tell that 
somebody is thinking. 


Emma Roberts a Spring Lake Bather 


Emma Roberts, the contralto, who is spending the sum- 
mer months at Spring Lake, N. J., is having the pleasure 
of entertaining all the members of her family at this 
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“FOUR OF A KIND.” 


From left to right: Laura Belle Roberts, 
Lucille and Emma Roberts. 


Nona James, 


29 


attractive seacoast resort. With her are her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. G. Roberts, of Henderson, Ky.; her brother 
and sister-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. H. Melvin Roberts, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and her sisters, Nona James, of Canton, 
Ohio, Lucille Roberts, of Henderson, and Laura Belle 
Roberts, who makes her home with her sister in New 
York. A daily dip in the ocean is an important item in 
the contralto’s summer program, although she is giving 
some time and thought to other programs—those which 
she will sing the coming fall and winter. 

Miss Roberts will begin her season early in October 
when she sings at the Worcester Festival on October o 
and 10. Another booking for the same month is for a 
monster benefit concert for the United American War Vet- 
erans to take place at Carnegie Hall, New York, on Oc- 
tober 26. She will also sing at two concerts, under like 
auspices, to be given in the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Philadelphia, on the afternoon and evening of November 8. 








“*Smilin’ Through’ a Simple, Appealing Song” 

In going over a number of letters which Arthur A. 
Penn has received from all over the country endorsing 
his “Smilin’ Through,” the writer has selected at random 
a list of the adjectives which have been used to describe 
the song. They are as follows: Charming, sentimental, 
beautiful, complete, enjoyable, pretty, perfect, appropriate, 
attractive, simple, straightforward, unaffected, sweet, 
happy, lovely, appealing, teachable, precious, inspiring, in- 
teresting, pleasurable, darling, etc. 

Some of these opinions run as follows: 

James O. Boone—“It has a sentiment that will appeal.” 

Walter Mills—‘“I have used it last season and will con- 
tinue.” 

Ellen Blanding—‘Everyone loves it,” 

—— Blake—“We are using the song quite a good 
deal.” 

William F. Stoneburner—‘“It is splendid as originally 
written.” 

E. H. Douglas—“A little gem.” 

Hazel Silvey—“A little gem as originally written.” 

Elizabeth Bingham—‘“I think it lovely.” 

H. Glen Phillips—“It always takes.” 

Clara E. Hemingway—“I am wholly in favor of the ad- 
dition of the third verse and shall always sing it.” 

Edith Whitcomb—‘“It’s a charming, appealing 
song.” 

Harriet MacFarlane—“Don’t add the third verse; per- 
fection does not need icing.” 

Robert Wyatt—“Everywhere that I have sung it I have 
been obliged to repeat the second verse.” 

Mary Barrett—‘As it is it is a dear.” 

Hazel Huntley—“It has a real appeal without being over 
sentimental.” 

A. Enna—“Your song is very pretty and I will use it at 
the very first opportunity which presents itself.” 

Eva Emmet Wycoff—“I like your song and will cer- 
tainly use it.” 

Russell J. England 
beauty.” 

Coyle C. Tuller—“It cannot be improved upon by the 
addition of a third verse.” 

F. W. Kraft—“Precious things always come in small 
packages.” 


little 


“The song is complete and a little 


Florence Soule—‘“It is short, but it appeals to me as it 
is.” 

Anna C. Carpenter—“I consider it one of the most 
charming songs of its kind that I have heard.” 

Edmond Anderson—“‘Am using it in concert work and 


have included it in my next community song work.” 
Ida Baum—“It is very sweet and simple and has a happy 
note in it.” 
Philip Gordon—“It is 
fected and not slushy.” 
Mrs. A. W. Bennett—“It is just too pretty for words.” 
Shella Fryer—‘“I think it is charming.” 


simple, straightforward, unaf- 


Mme. William Jeffries—‘“It is altogether too lovely to be 
so brief.” 
Myrtle Gihl.—“It is so direct and simple.” 


Leon Abbot Hoffmeister—“It could be used effectively 


as a group song.” 


Anne Griffiths to Resume in October 

Anne Griffiths will resume her teaching in Pittsburgh 
on October 6, and during her absence the studio 
of Joseph H. Gittings, the well known teacher of piano, 
is being refitted for use next season. Miss Griffiths an- 
nounces days for professionals only, when she will secure 
the co-operation of a professional accompanist and teach- 
ers of diction, thus securing for students the most artistic 
results possible. Interesting people in her studio last sea- 
son included Rose Leader Chislett, contralto of Emory 
Methodist Church; Chauncey R. Parsons, tenor at the 
Shady Side Presbyterian Church; Vida McClure, soprano 
at the Hiland Presbyterian Church; Mrs. A. W. Sherrill, 
the well known contralto; Clara Huhn, soprano; Marie 
Lanz, contralto; Sam Beddoe, tenor, soloists at the Church 
of the Ascension. Other young pupils holding church 
positions are Velma Kaster, contralto; Mary Cornelius, 
soprano, and Lena Powell, soprano, 
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Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 





This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past year, will continue to furnish information on all 
subjects of wterest to our readers, free of charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musicat Covunizr 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
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SCHUMANN-HEINK WILL NOT SET 
FOOT IN GERMAN TERRITORY 


Famous Singer Sails for Europe to Get Grandchildren 
Who Lost Their Father in the War—Says: “I 
Have Lived an American and Shall Die One” 

The following article appeared in the New York Herald 
recently, and is of sufficient interest to the diva’s many 
admirers throughout the country to warrant reproduction: 


Standing alone on the upper deck, well aft and away from all the 
other passengers, Ernestine Schumann Heink, grand opera star, 


ERNESTINE SCHUMANN-HEINK, 


al = 


land of her adoption for a short time and 
steamship Rotterdam 

said the singer, “and 
I hope to bring back the 


waved goodby to the 
left for Europe on board the 

“I have done my duty to my country, 
I must now do my duty as a mother. 
widow and fatherless children of my son, Lieutenant August, who 
lost his life when a German submarine, of which he was the 
commander, was sunk on her voyage from Germany to Austria 
early in the war. August was a fine boy, with all his sympathies 
for the United States, where he had expected to make his future 
home, like his mother and brothers. He was second officer on 
a Hamburg-American line steamship when the war broke out, and 
he was drafted into the German navy 

“No one will know what his widow ‘and children tuffered during 
the war. I know that they had little to eat, and I hope now to 
find them in Amsterdam and to bring them back with me in a 
few weeks. I am an American and all my dear ones are Ameri- 
cans. I have lived an American and I shall die an American, 
America gave me my start in life and all that I have. In return 
I gave all I had for my country, I sang on platforms and on street 
corners for the Red Cross and the Liberty Loans, and I found out 
afterward how deeply Americans can give of their appreciation.” 

The singer then spoke of the three sons who had volunteered for 
active service for Uncle Sam—Ferdinand in the artillery, Henry 
an ensign in the mavy and George Washington Schumann-Heink 
was born in the United States. and became a gunner on a troop 
ship. “My other son, Walter, even underwent an operation on his 
foot in order to get into the service,” she said. The two grand- 
children she expects to meet in Amsterdam are ten and twelve years 
old, Their father was thirty-six years old when he went down 
with his vessel in 191 Mme. Schumann-Heink told of her recep 
tion in Washington when she applied for a passport. 

“T had no one to speak for me and I thought I might find great 
d.ficulty in getting the necessary paper,” she said. “Instead, I was 
treated like a queen, and there was not an official in the State 
Department who could do enovgh for me. They were all anxious 
to do something to get me through as quickly and comfortably as 
possible.’ 

The singer has a married daughter living in Leipzig, but she 
does not expect to see her, as she stated positively that she would 
not enter German territory. She has booked return passage on 
the Rotterdam and expects to fulfill a charity engagement in Birm 
ingham, Ala., the last week of next month, when she is to sing 
for the benefit of a school in that city. 


A Fay Foster Pupil Surprises and Delights 


A debut recital leaving practically no room for criti- 
cism is indeed a rarity, but such was the case afforded by 


Lou Stowe, diseuse, at her professional debut at the 
Greenwich Theater, New York, recently. Her talent has 
frequently pleased at Miss Foster’s pupils’ recitals, but 
that she should have been equal to the*task of successfully 
presenting a program of thirty numbers is a feat of which 
both pupil and teacher may well be proud. She rendered 
six groups, each of which was beautifully and appropri- 
ately costumed. 

Miss Stowe disarms criticism from the first by an- 
nouncing herself as a diseuse, or impersonator, than as 
a pretentious singer. However, her vocal work is pleasing 
and shows much finesse, and although her voice is not 
one of great magnitude, her excellent method carried her 
highest tones to every one in the audience. Her numbers 
ranged from grave to gay, from fanciful to pathetic, and 
it is only just to say that she entered into the spirit of 
each. She was particuarly effective in the rendition of 
Fay Foster’s negro lullaby, “Sleep, L’il Chile, Go Sleep”; 
this touching song surprised those who have thought 
chiefly a delineator of comicalities. Tears in plenty (the 
sincerest compliment an audience can pay) were her trib- 
ute from her hearers. She was accompanied by Fay 
Foster, who has been her only teacher, and who expressed 
herself as delighted in every way with Miss Stowe’s work 
in this, her New York professional debut. 

Her success on this occasion at once brought her sev- 
eral engagements with clubs in Elizabeth and East Orange, 
N. J., also Yonkers,.N. Y., etc. 


Second La Forge-BerGmen Studio Recital 


One of the most interesting programs ever heard at the 
beautiful La Forge-Berimen studios took place on August 
7, when the distinguished composer, Harriet Ware, was the 
guest of honor and accom anied Delphine Marsh in sev- 
eral songs. The famous “Boat Song” was repeated in re- 
sponse to insistent applause. 

Arthur Kraft sang for the first time at these musicales 
and displayed a tenor voice of extraordinary purity. His 
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rendition of the old English “So Sweet Is She” (1614) 
was impeccable. “My Little House” of Seneca Pierce 
proved his versatility and brought out one of the most 
charming new contributions to song literature. Seneca 
Pierce, who is studying accompanying with Mr. La Forge, 
was obliged to respond to the applause with an encore. 

_ Jean Johnson sang the “Serenata de Murcia” in Span- 
ish, b Kurt Schindler, with a vivacious style, and “The 
Last our,” by Kramer, which made a deep impression 
upon the audience. Miss Johnson showed great progress 
and reflected much credit upon her famous voice teacher, 
Mme. Sembrich. 

Charles Carver, who will be heard in a recital at 
Aeolian Hall during the coming season, sang with poise 
the aria from “Titus” by Mozart; “Invocazione di Or- 
feo,” by Peri; “By the Waters of Manzanares,” by Jen- 
sen, and ‘ ‘Maidens Are Like the Wind,” by Loewe. Mr. 
Carver’s voice is capable of expressing the widest range 
of emotion and was never heard to better advantage than 
on this occasion. 

Mario Rubinoff sang modern German songs in English 
with carefully selected translations. Mr. Rubinoff has a 
remarkable gift for bringing out the subtleties of whatever 
he sings. Rosamond Crawford was requested by the many 
out of town pupils to repeat her rendition of the Liszt 
Hungarian fantasie, which already has been commented 
upon in these columns. Helen Smith played with poetical 
feeling a nocturne by Grieg, and closed the recital with 
the Liszt eleventh rhapsody, played in brilliant fashion. 


Longy Announces Concert Program 


Georges Longy announces five concerts by the Boston 
Musical Association next season. The aim of the associa- 
tion is to give young musicians experience, under able 
guidance, in the performance of orchestral and chamber 
music, and to the public novel and interesting musical per- 
formances. Members of the Boston Musical Association 
will have opportunity to appear with its orchestra as solo- 
ists. American composers will be given a stated measure 
of recognition. 

The five concerts to be given by the association under 
Mr. Longy’s leadership will take place December 17 (or- 
chestral); January 21 (chamber music); February 25 
(musical forces to be announced); March 24 (chamber 
music), and April 28 (orchestral music). 

In many respects, both musical and financial, the organ- 
ization of the Boston Musical Association will be co-opera- 
tive. An effort will be made to find one American com- 
position of novelty and interest for each program. The 
acceptance of the composition for performances will be 
by a committee of seven composers, members of the Bos- 
ton Musical Association, 


William H. Wylie Returns from Italy 


William H. Wylie, Jr., arrived in Boston on board the 
steamship Canopic on Saturday, August 16, after having 
spent ten months in Italy, where he was in charge of the 

C. A. entertainments. He brought back with him 
a contract to return to Italy to fill an engagement at the 
Teatro Mazoni, of Rome, during the months of April, May 
and June. On board the ship coming to America, Mr. 
Wylie sang at a benefit concert in aid of the St. Dunstan 
School for Sailors and Soldiers. Almost as soon as he 
arrived in New York en route to Mercer, Pa., where he 
was scheduled for a concert, the singer was asked to ap- 
od at a concert on Tuesday evening, August 19, at the 

Educational Society of Brooklyn. During the time be- 
tween now and April, Mr. Wylie will be heard in this 
country in a number of concerts, including a Chautauqua 


tour. 
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ROBERT HAYNE 'TARRANT, NEW ORLEANS IMPRESARIO, AND FIRE CHIEF LOUIS PUJOL, 





MISCHA ELMAN TAKES A 
“NIGHT OFF” AT CONEY 


Recognized by Pretty “Stenog” as He Walks Along 
Main Street Munching a “Hot Dog”—Beats the 
Professional Chess Players Three Times Run- 
ning—Chauffeur Pays Whispered Tribute 
to His Art 

A short time ago Mischa Elman took a “night off,” 
going to New York’s famous Coney Island with a party 
of friends. Among them was S. Jay Kaufmann, who 
conducts the bright “Round the Town” column of the 
New York Globe. Mr. Kaufmann made a very read- 
able story of their adventures, most of which are re- 
printed here by permission of the Globe and Mr. Kauf- 
mann. Thus wrote the author: 

“There are professional artists and artists by pro- 
fessing. The professional artist makes his artistry his 
profession. The artist by professing makes his person- 
ality (?) his profession. One deals in his work. The 
other deals in his word—and always about himself. A 
matter then of poise against pose. The true artist 
knows his is a profession but doesn’t talk about it. Of 
this type we know no finer than Mischa Elman, with whom 
we Coneyislanded last night. Elman is full of anecdotes, 
good humor and questions. 

“Elman, having seen the chess players, could not be 
induced to leave them. He is an expert, and when an 
hour later, after we had ‘done’ the Island, we found 
him still at it, he chuckled when he told us that he had 
won all three games. ‘The man told me he knew me 
and that he didn’t play very much, but he didn’t tell me 
this until after I had beat him twice. Andrea De 
Segurola and Anna Fitziu passed and laughed when 
they saw me playing against a professional in a public 
place like this, but what do I care? You know, one’s 
friends are always the most difficult for one. It’s just 
like when I am playing. If I see my friends I am 


frightened. They are the severest on one. They make 
no allowances. One’s enemies are always apologizing 
for one. Isn’t that so?’ Whereupon we said we did 


not believe that he had enemies. And he said: ‘Every 
one has enemies, but some are friendly. Not long ago I had 
one who telephoned me again and again and told me he 
would kill me when he met me. The police found that he 
had studied the violin before he went overseas and that the 
shell shock affected his mind. He fancied I was in his 
way. The poor boy is now dead. But the enemies are 
valuable. One gets a sort of stimulus when one knows 
one has something to overcome. The friends always 
fear for you. They want to protect you. They want to 
guard you. I hate that sort of thing. This being in the 
public eye has just as many drawbacks as it has advan- 
tages.’ All of which came quite naturally, quite boy- 
ishly. Any mention of his success he at once shunted 
off into something about some one else. There was 
nothing vainglorious about him, notwithstanding that 
being the world’s greatest violinist at twenty-eight might 
give him the right to be a bit vain. The test of the 
greatest is always simplicity. 
Takes A CHANCE ON A “Hor Doc.” 


“Picture then Mischa Elman eating a ‘hot dog’ 
walking along the main street of Coney Island! A 
scene that the movies should have registered for pos- 
terity. A young woman who passed recognized Elman 
and laughed. She was the stenog or saleslady type. 
Twice before he was pointed out by passersby. Al- 
ways by average persons. And that is his vogue. He is 
one of the people and plays for them. He plays up to them 
by playing the finest. His programs are never compromises. 
He makes no bid for popularity by cheapness. And in a 


very few years he has built up a following which is the 
largest of any concert artist in America by this appar- 


ently contradictory method. As we stood in front of 
the Shelburne a chauffeur whispered: ‘Dat’s Elman. | 
heerd him once, I heerd him once. I'll never fergit it. 
They love him because he takes his work and not him- 
self seriously. 

“But even about his work he has a sense of humor 
as this story will illustrate: He was playing for a very 
rich lady at her home. She had engaged a large or- 
chestra, and he was to play one number with them. In 
it were several places where the violin did not play 
The lady watched him, and finally, from her seat close 
by where he was playing, whispered: ‘If you've forgot- 
ten it make up something as you go along. My friends 
will not know the difference. Another was of a con- 
ductor. He came before the men of the orchestra and 
said: ‘Gentlemen, I am the conductor and you know it. 
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You are the orchestra and I know it. I know you know 
your part and you know I know my part. Now, please 
don’t watch me when | conduct. It makes me terribly 
nervous,’ ” 


Robert Hayne Tarrant and the Bacon 

Robert Hayne Tarrant, the popular New Orleans im 
presario, is shown in the accompanying picture preparing 
to “take home the bacon.” He was caught by the Sunday 
States photographer while telling Fire Chief Louis Pujol 
about the many musical celebrities he is bringing to New 
Orleans at the French Opera House the coming season 
(Hence the wide smile.) He said he just “had to have a 
little bacon,” for sometimes they have parties. New Or 
leans city authorities were among the first in America to 
start the crusade against the high cost of living, and every 
fire engine house in the Crescent City became a municipal 
store, with the city firemen acting as clerks without any 
remuneration whatsoever, thereby enabling the consumers 
to buy at very low prices. 


“ss s . ” 
The Magic of the Human Voice 

The London Daily Express recently gave space to an 
interesting article, entitled “The Magic of the Human 
Voice,” written by Clara Novello Davies, the distin- 
guished vocal authority, who now is teaching in New 
York City. The article ran as follows: 

Every one can sing! Every one has a voice! 

A month or so ago a little group of American soldiers on the 
District Railway Station at Charing Cross struck up a song while 
they were waiting for their train, dropping naturally—so it seemed 
into harmony. A silent, admiring crowd had gathered in two min 
utes, and when the men had finished their song the listeners begged 
for more. The Americans went on singing, simply, and without 
effort or self-consc:ousness 

Lhe little episode strengthened the opinion I have held for many 
years that the most powerful sociological force in the world is 
being ignored. 

The quotation “Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast” 
has become so hackneyed that its truth is obscured by its very 


familiarity. The glorious strains of “The Marseillaise” still bring 
home to me what a mighty weapon song may become in times of 
stress, although the hymns of the Cromwellians and the battle 


songs of the Crusaders have been lost to us. Some one, too, once 
said: “Give me the making of the people’s ballads, and I care 
not who makes their laws." et no one is manufacturing the songs 


that are to make for unity of the empire when the war is oyer, 
and no one is preaching to the people that the idea that only the 
few can sign is all wrong! 
WAY TO HAPPINESS 

It is so, however. The truth is already dimly recognized by our 

! y 
fighting men, who realize that singing in unison and harmony is 
pleasant and comfortable and makes for good fellowship If all 
members of the community could be taught to release their voices 


in great gatherings 
resentments 


and sing together, if all classes could mingl 
for song, I believe half the misunderstandings and 
of this unhappy time might be dissipate 

It is a dream of mine that some day there will be intervals for 
song in every factory, workshop and office in the land; that the 
proportion of audience and choir in such societies as the Royal 
Choral Society shall be reversed, and the singers will take the floor 
of the Albert Hall while the audience finds room and to spare on 
the platform. I am, in fact, at one with the poet, John Drinkwater, 
and dream of a time when: 


“Every stone may sing 
And all your roads may ring 
With happy wayfaring.”’ 


rhe first step toward such a happy state of 
of the stupid assertion, “I haven't a voice.” Such an assertion is 
an insult to the Giver of All Good Things, as are most of the 
statements that are the outcome of a civilization that overspecializes 
and hides the beautiful things of life under a layer of self-con 


clousness 


affairs is to get rid 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 13.) 
ment 
life of this neat little city. 

Elsie Farnham, sister of Mrs. John H. Stewart, the 
latter being the leading soprano soloist in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church choir, has been visiting here, 
following six weeks spent in studying organ with Yon 
and piano with Hughes in New York. She teaches in 
the important educational institution, Mansfield (Pa.) 
State Normal, and is ambitious and energetic. 

Robert Lee, whose sister, Katherine McDonell, is 
probably the best pianist here, as she plays such things 
as Rachmaninoff’s “Polichinelle” and Liszt’s music 
well, has returned from two years spent at the front 
in France. He was an excellent boy soprano in his 
early youth, and a considerable experience before the 
public then led to his now doing entertainment work 
for the soldiers. 

John Prindle Scott's church music will be presented 
at a special musical service, set for August 31, at the 
Broad Street M. E. Church; solos, duets and an an- 
them are scheduled for performance. 

Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Ravinia Park,-—(See letter on another page.) 

San Antonio, Tex.—(See letter on another page.) 

San Francisco, Cal.—(“See Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 

St. Paul, Minn,—(See letter on another page.) 

Topeka, Kan., August 15, 1919.—Judging from the 
advance concert announcements, Topeka will not lack for 
musical entertainment during the coming season, Daniel 
A. Muller, director of the Muller School of Music and oi 
the Topeka Symphony Orchestra, has announced a concert 
course for next winter. Sousa and his band will be the 
leading attraction. A big community sing will be held for 
a period of twenty minutes preceding the concert, with Mr. 
Sousa directing, while his splendid and inspiring eighty- 
piece band will play the accompaniments. 

Among other artists booked for appearances are Arthur 
Middleton, the Metropolitan Opera bass; Fannie Bloom- 
field-Zeisler, pianist; Florence Hardeman, young Ameri- 
can violinist; the Cherniavsky Trio; Reed Miller and 
Nevada Van Der Veer, tenor and contralto, and Harold 
Proctor, American tenor. These concerts will alternate 
with eight concerts to be offered by the Topeka Symphony 
Orchestra, now a permanent institution under Mr, Muller’s 
personal management. It is composed of fifty players 
who are now rehearsing for next winter’s appearances, 
Home artists will appear on several of the symphony con- 
cert programs. 

Mr. Muller believes that good music should be given 
Topekans at a low price so that everyone may have an 
opportunity to hear the artists. The season tickets make 
it possible for the entire series to be heard for approxi- 
mately thirty cents a concert. The best season tickets will 
sell for seven dollars. The concerts are to be given at 
the City Auditorium. 

Two distinguished artists are scheduled for an appear- 
ance on the Chanute Concert Course this season, Paul Alt- 
house, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
Marcella Craft, soprano. The first number will be in Oc- 
tober. The course will be offered under the direction of 
Mrs. George Barcus, prominent clubwoman and leader in 
Chanute musical circles. 


GALLO ENGLISH OPERA 
IN “THE MIKADO” 


To Open Season September 1 at Shubert Theater, 
New York 


The Gallo English Opera Company has announced its 
opening at the Shubert Theater for September 1, when 
“The Mikado” will be given, with Jefferson De Angelis as 
Ko Ko and Hana Shimozumi, the new Japanese prima 
donna, as Yum Yum, 

The opening of the Gallo English Opera Company at 
this time in New York is another evidence of the enter- 
prise of Fortune Gallo, who is ever alive to opportunity 
when it comes his way. For the past weeks practically 
all of the principal theaters in New York have been 
closed on account of the strike of the actors. Not being 
a member of the Producing Managers’ Association, Mr. 
Gallo has no quarrel with the actors, and is seizing this 
opportunity of securing a New York premiére for his new 
enterprise, 

The principal comedy roles in the repertory of the 
Gallo English company will be played by Jefferson De 
Angelis, and the company is made up of some of the most 
prominent singers on the light opera stage. Warren Proc- 
tor, the Chicago tenor, will be heard as Nanki Poo, and 
Arthur Cunningham will play the part of the Mikado. 

Chief interest in the Gallo opening centers in the debut 
of Hana Shimozumi, the Japanese prima donna, who will 
play Yum Yum. The Gallo English Opera Company is 
booked for a tour embracing the principal cities in the 
United States and Canada this season, playing Gilbert and 
Sullivan and other light opera favorites. 


George Fergusson Reaches New York 


George Fergusson, the distinguished singer and vocal 
teacher, who had been established in Berlin for fifteen 
years previous to the war, arrived in New York on 
Thursday of last week. Mr. Fergusson, who is a Brit- 
isher, although during most of his professional career 
he has resided in other countries, was one of those who 
were obliged to spend nearly three years of the war at 
the internment camp at Ruhleben near Berlin, where 
he was elected by his fellow prisoners to direct the 
commissary department. 

Mr. Fergusson was in the first exchange of prison- 
ers and returned to England about a year ago. He 
was. busy last season with a company which played 


‘opera throughout England -for. the many, troops-.in 


camp, hospital, etc. He is now in Chicago, where he 
will visit his own relatives and those of his wife, who 
is a native of Galesburg, Ill. Early in September he 
will go to Boston, where, besides having a private stu- 
dio, he will teach for a number of hours each week at 


resent, and so they are important features of the - 
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the New England Conservatory of Music. It is Mr. 
Fergusson’s present intention to remain here indefi- 
nitely. He will give recitals in Boston and New York 
the coming winter, and it is quite probable that before 
another season he will arrange to devote himself en- 
tirely to concert work. 


The Hempel Trio 
The lullaby lady—the lovely sweet baby—the half- 
jealous Pitti—these three make music that’s merry—and 
classical very—but just for themselves, don’t you 
see! 
Frieda Hempel loves babies, and while this cunning one 
at Loon Lake is wondering what has become of his. play- 
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FRIEDA HEMPEL, PITTI AND A BORROWED 
BABY. 2 


_ Nes 


mates, the prima donna doubtless is singing her songs to 
a Lake Louise baby in the shadows of the Canadian 
Rockies, Next week she will be on her way back home to 
prepare for her long concert tour which opens early in 
October. And there will be a trail of much regretted bor- 
rowed babies on Miss Hempel’s birthday list. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER’S SUMMER 
DIRECTORY OF MUSICIANS 
(Continued from page 28.) 
Roberts, Emma N. J. 
onway, N. H. 
Kothwell, Walter H Outer Lovell, Me. 
Ruemmeli, i 


Fish Creek, Wis. 
Rybner, J. Cornelius Tannersville, N. Y. 
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Plymouth, Mass. 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Seagle, O: Schroon Lake, N. Y. 
Scheve, Edward B Estes Park, Colo. 
Sciapiro, IR are ae Somerville Pask, L. iL, Ni. 
Scognamillo, Enrico Rockaway, L. Las Noe 
Scott, John Prindle McDonough, N. Y. 
Seidel, Toscha Lake George, N. Y. 
Sheffield, Helen E.......ccesccce ona bes ...Elyria, Ohio. 
Shure, Mrs. R. Dean Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Elkhart Lake, Wis. 

Stroudsburg, P. 

.Peterboro, : 
Lake Winnepesaukee, N ae, 

Beach, Me. 

Milford, Conn. 
Wequetonsing, Mich. 
Holland. 

Bemidji, Minn. 

Stjerna, Frida Newtonville, Mass. 
SAUNT, SRNONE oi ikaw csi tab oe cc heceed Auburndale, Mass. 
Stoeving, Paul Montreal, Can. 
Stokowski, Leopold ................005 Seal Harbor, Me. 
Stone, Ma On tour (Sousa’s Band). 
Strauss, Henrietta Seal Harbor, Me. 
Swain, Mary Shaw Rockport, Mass. 
Sylva, Marguerita Dover, N. J. 


Schofield, Edgar 
Schmitz, E. Robert 


Smith, Ethelynde 
Smith, Josephine 
Sorrentino, Umberto 
Spencer, Allen 
Spencer, Eleanor 
Spry, Walter 


Thibaud, Jacques Monmouth Beach, N. J. 
Thompson, Mrs. E. | Seaside, Ore. 
po A yeni es ie 2 een oe Greenville, Me. 


Turner, H. Godfrey Whitefield, N. H. 


Vanderpool, Frederick W. 
Van Kuran, 

Van Vliet, Cornelius 
Visanska, Daniel 

Von Klenner, Baroness 


Bb a6 ain Deel Bradley Beach, N. J. 
New York City, N. Y. 
Raymond, Me. 

Old Forge, N. Y. 

Point Chautauqua, N, Y. 


Rattvik, Sweden. 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Wachimeister, Axel R 
Ware, Harriet 

Wells, John Barnes 
Whitehill, Clarence 


Willeke, Willem 

he. Sie SL RSRRRS Se SESE eas neg South Gardiner, Me. 
Williams, Irene Britannia Beach, B. C. 
Williams, Parish Portland, Ore. 
Wilson, Molly Byerly Los Angeles, Cal. 
Wilson, Raymond Oxford, Pa. 
Wiske, C. Mortimer Bryant gy” Me. 
Wood, Elizabeth .....................Silver Lake, N. Y. 


Yost, Gaylord 


F tte, Ohio. 
Yon, Pietro A. oe v 


SP MDa oN AL ARS” Meee Monroe, N. Y. 


Zang, Rose Johnstown, .Pa. 
Zendt, Marie Wilmette, IIl. 


Mathilda Polacco Passes Away 
A private cable dispatch received here announces 
the death in Italy last week of Mathilda Polacco, the 
a wife of Giorgio Polacco, the well known con- 
uctor. 
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Mammoth Open Air Production of Verdi’s Grand Opera 


AIDA 


Given at the Sheepshead Bay Speedway, Brooklyn, New York, 
Saturday Evening, August 16th, 1919 





FORTUNE GALLO 
(Impresario of the San Carlo Opera Co.) 


ASSOCIATE GENERAL 





ANDRES DE SEGUROLA 


(Of the Metropolitan Opera Co.) 


MANAGERS 








Of This Wonderful Production the New York Critics Said: 


NEW YORK HERALD 


“AIDA” SUNG BEFORE 45,000 PER- 


SONS IN THE OPEN AIR AT 
SHEEPSHEAD SPEEDWAY—1,500 
ON STAGE IN TRIUMPHAL 
SCENE—PERFORMANCE FOR 
SUFFERERS FROM EARTH- 
QUAKE IN ITALY A 
NOTABLE SUCCESS 


Fortune Gallo, managing director of the San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company, and Andres 
De Segurola, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, who arranged this operatic. benefit, will 
not be contradicted in claiming that their open 

r “Aida” last night under the stars in the 
Speedway was the most stupendous one Amer- 
ica ever saw. 

The scene of the Gates of Thebes in the 
Metropolitan Opera House is of impressive 
proportions, but that in the open air exceeded 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s productions ten fold. . . . 


The chorus that sang before Radames was 
300 strong; and the ballet that danced for him 
numbered 100, with Princess Della Pattra, 
who is said to be a native of Egypt, as the pre- 
miere danseuse. The great audience shouted 
its approval of the tremendous sound produced 
by more than a thousand singers and 175 
musicians. 


TELEGRAPH 
“AIDA” GIVEN AT SHEEPSHEAD 
BAY—ENORMOUS CROWD  SUR- 
PRISES MANAGEMENT AND THE 
PERFORMANCE IS FINANCIAL 
SUCCESS — SPECTACULAR 
PAGEANT OF VERDI GRAND 
OPERA TRIUMPH FOR 
STARS OF THE CAST 
Imagination, sincerity, consummate crafts- 
manship and generous management character- 
ized the event, whose enormous success fur- 
nished an emphatic and pleasant surprise both 
to Andres De Segurola and Fortune Gallo, 
who projected and managed it. 


NEW YORK TIMES 


50,000 HEAR GALA. “AIDA” IN THE 
OPEN—ELEPHANT, CAMELS, AND 
OXEN IN “TRIUMPH SCENE” AT 

BENEFIT FOR ITALIAN EARTH- 
QUAKE VICTIMS 
The opera, composed for the Khedive of 

Egypt and first sung at Cairo in 1871, has 

approached its half century with perhaps never 

a performance just like this in New York. 


The novelty of a favorite opera in summer 
surroundings won an ovation, however, that 
echoed far out over the beaches and resorts. 
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WORLD 


HUGE OPERA CROWD HEARS 
“AIDA” SUNG—40,000 JAM SHEEPS- 
HEAD BAY SPEEDWAY 


The biggest crowd that ever attended a 
single performance of opera in New York 
turned out last night for the performance of 
Verdi's “Aida.” ‘ 

It was the most elaborate production of 
opera ever given in New York. . 

Fortune Gallo, impresario of the San Carlo 
Opera Company, and Andres de Segurola of 
the Metropolitan, were the artistic directors. 


AMERICAN 


50,000 HEAR GREAT “AIDA” IN OPEN 
AIR—MME. RAPPOLD, STRACCI- 
ARI, DE SEGUROLA AND SALA- 
ZAR AMONG SINGERS—PROMI- 
NENT FOLK THERE 


It was perhaps the most brilliant spectacle 
of its kind ever staged in this country. 
The spectacle proved nothing short 
of a sensation. 


BROOKLYN EAGLE 


PERFORMANCE OF “AIDA” AN IM- 
POSING SPECTACLE 


The largest audience that has ever assem 
bled for the purpose of witnessing an op- 
eratic production was that which gathered at 
the Sheepshead Bay Speedway on Saturday 
evening last. 

and then all left with the con 
sciousness of having devoted an August 
evening to the witnessing of an August mas 
terpiece presented on a scale of impressive 
ness surpassing all previous achievements 
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GLENN DILLARD GUNN AND 
CHILDREN, 
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Glenn Dillard Gunn a Teacher of Teachers 


who this fall begins his nineteenth 


Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
“a teacher 


season in Chicago, deserves to be described as 


Helen MOLLER 


TEMPLE OF THE GREEK DANCE 
ESSONS— RECITALS 
New York City 








746 Madison Avenue 


MICHEL GUSIKOFF 


Concertmeister 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, St. Louis, Mo. 


EDYTH JENNINGS 


SOPRANO 


CONCERTS chy RCH OPERA 
773 Jefferson Ave.. Brooklyn. N. Y¥ Telephone 1844 Bushwick 


The American Tenor 
RAYMOND uavaoud L LAN: ng 
Picegion KINGSBERY POSTER 

lest 42nd St., New York 


EDNA THOMAS 


MEZZO 
Now in France 
American Concert Tour 1919-20 


KINCSBERY FOSTER, 25 West 42nd Street, New York City 


RALPH ERROLLE 


Lyric Tenor 
San Carlo Opera Co. Chicago Opera Association 
on tour with the Chicago Opera Sextette 
Now Booking 


For dates, address JULES DAIBER (Exclusive Mgt. 
Aeolian Hall, N. Y. Mason © Hamlin Piano 


JULIA 


CLAUSSEN 


Mezzo-Soprano 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 
Under Exclusive Management of 
Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 























The Beautiful Tone Quality 
of the 


ehnin 


was brought to the musi- 
cians’ attention through the 


BEHNING PLAYER PIANO 


which the trade has named 
“An Artistic Triumph’’ 


Come in and try a Behning 
at our Wareroom, Madison 
Avenue at 40th Street, New 
York, or write to us for name 
of representative in your city, 





AGENTS ALL OVER THE UNITED 
STATES AND IN AUSTRALIA 


MUSICAL COURIER 


of teachers.” Among his former pupils there are many 
now occupying important positions with the foremost in- 
stitutions of the country. 

Perhaps the most prominent of the former Gunn pupils 
thus engaged is Moses Boguslawski, whose brilliant re- 
citals in New York during the seasons 1917-19 and 1918-19 
put him definitely in the rank of the prominent American 
pianists. Mr. Boguslawski is now one of the important 
members of the Bush Conservatory, Chicago, a position 
which he assumed last season after several years spent as 
director of the piano department of the Kansas City Con- 
servatory. 

Another of Mr. Gunn's brilliantly successful pupils is 
Mae Doelling, of the American Conservatory faculty, who 
has appeared with the Chicago Symphony and American 
Symphony orchestras in recent seasons, 

Helen Desmond, who played 120 engagements in all 
parts of the country two seasons ago and who last season 
made a most successful appearance with the Young Peo- 
ple’s Symphony Orchestra in New York, is now profitably 
engaged in teaching in that city. Previous to these ac- 
tivities she studied with Mr, Gunn for six years, appear- 
ing with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra under his di- 
rection, 

Martin Bruhl, of Burlington, Ia., has varied his success- 
ful teaching career with two seasons of concertizing under 
Harry Culbertson’s management. During these seasons 
he made appearances with the New York Symphony and 
Minneapolis Symphony orchestras, 

Prominent in the Northwest is Aslaug Olsen Wright, 
director of the piano department, North Dakota State 
Normal School, Valley City. Florence Scholl has 
achieved similar distinction at Lombard College, Gales- 
burg, Ill. Florence Bettray, of Racine and Milwaukee, a 
prize winner in the recent biennial contest of the Federated 
Women’s Clubs; Esther Linder, Kathrine Kittelsby, Flor- 
ence Schubert and Lucile Manker are four of the twenty 
young artists presented to the Chicago public in recitals 
during the past three seasons who have made good as 
teachers. Miss Manker is one of the soloists with the St. 
Louis Symphony Orchestra this season. 

_ the Gunn pupil most conspic uously before the public 
is Edwin Schneider, accompanist to John McCormack. 
When Mr. Gunn began his career as a teacher in Chicago 
in 1900 Mr. Schneider was the first pupil who registered 
with him. 





BERTHE BARET, 
The young violinist, and her accompanist, Hmanuel Balaban, 


who are the guests of Dr. and Mrs, Mawimilian Grozmann 

at their Plainfield, N. J., estate. Mme. Baret has been 

booked for an Eastern tour by her manager, Gwendolyn Leo, 
which will open her 1919-20 season. 





RUDOLPH E, SCHIRMER DIES 
(Continued from page 15.) 
the corporation and continued to hold this position until 
his death. 

The sudden death of his equally capable and cultured 
brother, Gustave, in 1907, cast a great additional burden of 
responsibility on Rudolph Schirmer’s shoulders and the 
strain thus imposed on him gradually undermined his 
health. His ceaseless activity in developing the firm by 
leaps and bounds to its present eminence in the music 
publishing industry culminated in the erection of the 
G. Schirmer music publishing factory in 1914 on Long 
Island, the largest and most modern establishment of its 
kind in America. During the last few years Mr. Schirmer’s 
delicate health compelled him to spend most of the year 
at his home in Santa Barbara, Cal. While retaining until 
the end a directing and advisory influence on the business 
of the firm, he gradually withdrew from the actual active 
management in favor of his nephew, Gustave Schirmer. 

Rudolph E, Schirmer was characteristically a publisher 
of the type that sees in himself a trustee of the best inter- 
ests of the art and believes that it is a publisher’s duty 
to give to the public not only what it wants but what it 
needs. In matters of real art he did not hesitate to sub- 
ordinate commercial considerations to the higher cultural 
aspects of an enterprise. Of this attitude, The Musical 
Quarterly, founded by him in 1915, is a typical example. 
Once his love of the beautiful, his exquisite taste and his 
discriminating esthetic judgment convinced him of the 
lasting merits of a new composer he would spare no rea- 
sonable expense in making his access to the public easier. 
Thus the careers of such composers as Charles Martin 
Loeffler, John Alden Carpenter, Charles T. Griffes, 
Bryceson Treharne, Kurt Schindler, Ernest Bloch, Percy 
Grainger, Rudolf Friml, Enrique Granados, John Powell, 
Daniel Gregory Mason, Henry Hadley, David Stanley 
Smith, Rubin Goldmark, have become indissolubly con- 
nected with his own in ‘American musical history. Such 
names incidentally prove his keen and sincere interest in 
the rising generation of American composers and it is 
worthy of note that many years before the discussion of 
the prospects of the American composers became con- 
troversal, Rudolph Schirmer was seeking ways and means 
for a practical furtherance of their art. His interests ex- 
tended to institutions and in keeping with his ideals he 
donated the Circulating Library of Music, founded by 
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Photo by Illustrated News 
FLORENCE MACBETH, 
The young coloratura soprano of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, who is just another one of the singers who likes 
Frederick W. Vanderpool’s “Values” and Arthur A. Penn’s 
“Smilin’ Through” so well that she keeps them always 
before her on her piano. 





G. Schirmer, to the Institute of Musical Art, New York, 
and a select musical library to Santa Barbara in memory 
of his infant daughter who died in 1918. 

It is a pity that Rudolph Schirmer could never be per- 
suaded to write down his reminiscences, for they extended 
for more than fifty years back to the time when he, as 
a boy, knew Franz Liszt at Weimar. The circle of his 
acquaintances and friendships with artists, great and 
small, was very wide and he was known both here and in 
Europe for his princely hospitality to celebrities that visited 
our shores. His love of the beautiful was not confined to 
music. It embraced the other arts as well and especially 
his collection of Chinese porcelains and Japanese lacquers 
is appreciated among connoisseurs for its intrinsic value. 

Mr. Schirmer was married twice. His first marriage, 
which remained childless, terminated a few years ago in 
divorce, shortly after which he married Ann Swinburne, 
a prominent singer in comic opera. They had two chil- 
dren, a daughter born in 1918, who died in earliest in- 
fancy, and a son, born only about two weeks before his 
death, who survives him with the widow. He was a 
member of the University, Racquet and Tennis, and 
Princeton University clubs of New York, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, the Horticultural Society, the National 
Institute of Social Sciences, the American Museum of 
Natural History, the New York Academy of Sciences, etc. 
He was a trustee of the Institute of Musical Art and a 
director of the Oratorio Society, and the New York Sym- 
phony Society. 


Bookings Coming in Fast for Lada Tour 


Lada, the interpretative dancer, is being booked ex- 
tensively for her forthcoming tour, which will include a 
month on the Pacific Coast and also a month in the South. 
It will be remembered that Lada scored a triumph with 
her artistic dancing at the festivals held at Peterboro, N. 
1., and at Woodstock, N. Y. 











CEDRIC W. LEMONT 
BARNYARD DENIZENS 


SIX HALF-MINUTE FANCIES 
For Talented Young Piano Players 


. Cock o° the 
Walk 


. The Old Grey 
Hen 


. The Porker 





. The Gobbler 


5. The Watch 
Dog 


6. Tabby 


Numbers such as 
these will always 
solve the teachers’ 
problems when in 
search of easy 
numbers of real 
musical merit. 
They will be a 
welcome change 
to your pupils, 


Price, 50c Net 
































WILLIAM A. C. 


ZERFFI 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
WITHOUT 
INTERFERENCE 
The Logical Solution for Vocal Problems 


446 (CENT: RAL PARK WEST - - NEW YORK 
Telephone Academy 2660 
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“Values” 


Vanderpool’s 
a “Pleasant Surprise” 











The following are a number of new letters of en- 
dorsement which have been received by M. Wit- 


mark & Sons: 

We have your son 
and well written. 
coming lyceum season. 

(Signed) 

I surely have it among my choice selections and expect 
to use it at the big musicale on August 29. 

(Signed) H. C. Sanp, 


and think it very pretty 


“Values” 
feature it for the 


e think we will 


Mauve Carrot, HamMonp. 





I consider it a very meritorious song—meritorious because 
audiences invariably like it, which is the best proof of a 
*s worth, I enjoy singing it. Artists are always hoping 
to find good American works without having to sing ver- 
nacular poetry. This one has been a pleasant surprise. 
(Signed) Gioria Peres. 





I think “Values” a great addition to any singer's reper- 
tory. It has a most pleasing melody and the words are 
very appealing. (Signed) H. P. C. S. Stewart. 





A crowded house. “Values” was certainly well received 
Congratulations, Will introduce your songs. 
(Signed) Mrs. ©. J. Garraup. 





I never neglect to suggest your nice song to my younger 
pupils—above all, for an encore. 
(Signed) Roperto CorruNncint. 

Personally I find “Values” meeting a need the war cre- 

ated. We've had so little purely wholesome music to reach 
our audiences with, aside from war creations, “Values” 

doesn’t fail to reach audiences and they love to be sought. 

Hence, we're using “Values’’ around here. 

(Signed) Bernice Bennett Bowne. 

I like “Values” and I think | the Chica jo Examiner was 
right. (Signed) -HILIP GORDON, 





The song is very pretty and a very dramatic song if sung 
with all the feeling that there is in the words, and one 
feels that they have lived a lifetime in the singing of those 


six lines, as there is so much in them and the music is 
beautiful. (Signed) ApBIie CLARKSON. 
I think your “Values” are really “values.” 


(Signed) Tueopore Van Hemenrt. 

I have already used the song s with success and will con 
tinue to do so next season. (Signed) T. H. Ryan. 

It is a splendid number for concert and recital work. 

(Signed) BorGuitp Braastap, 

I have used it a great deal in my concert work and also 
in my te aching, and find it one of the best songs. I enjoy 
singing it. (Signed) Ben Rupper. 

Aside from its lyric and musical qualities, it possesses 
something even more worth while to me. It breathes the 
spirit of truth. It will long be listed as a favorite with 
those who appreciate both the good and the true. 

(Signed) Newire ScCHAALEY. 

The lyrical quality of the piece is well brought out, the 
climax in it is balanced by the high tension in the music 
near the last note. At first I felt the song was too short, 
but the more I enter the spirit of it, I feel that an added 
verse would be an anti-climax. Therefore, I like it just as 
it is. (Signed) Giapys Musser. 














Seagle Pupils in Concert 


Pupils of Oscar Seagle and members of the Glee Club 
on Thursday evening, August 14, gave the annual concert 
for the benefit of the Fresh Air Fund and Industrial 
School at the Leland House, Schroon Lake, in the Adiron- 
dacks. The ballroom was crowded to capacity and the 
affair was pronounced to be one of the finest ever given 
there by the Seagle pupils. The work of the Seagle Sum- 
mer School of Music has been of an exceptional nature 
this summer, and throughout the season many attractive 
concerts have been given. 

The program on Thursday night included selections 
from the leading operas, sung by the Glee Club and a 
number of artists who are studying at the lake this sum- 
mer. Oscar Seagle sang in the closing group “Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot,” and other negro spirituals, accompanied 
by the Glee Club. The program included the following 
selections: “Cavalier’s Song” (Werrenrath), “My Lady 
Chloe” (Leighter), Glee Club; “Caro Nome” from “Rigo- 
letto” (Verdi)), Ethel Rader; “John Peel” (Andrews), 
Glee Club; “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” (Saint- 
Saéns), Freida Klink; “Mio Tesoro” (Mozart), James 
Johnson; “De Coppah Moon” (Shelley), “Swing Along” 
(Cooke), Glee Club; “Habanera,” from * ‘Carmen” (Bizet), 


“Soldier’s Bride” (Rachmaninoff), “BY the Waters of 
Minnetonka” (Lieurance), Barbara Maurel; prologue 
from “Pagliacci” (Leoncavallo), J. Erwin Mutch old 


English songs and ballads, Edna Dunham Willard, and 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” and negro melodies, Oscar 
Seagle, accompanied by the Glee Club. 

The members of the Glee Club included: First tenor 
—Walter Vaughan, of Pennsylvania; Claude New- 
comb, Wichita, Kan.; Roy Campbell, Ames, Ia.; second 
tenor—James Johnson, Minneapolis; Edgar Cooke; first 
bass—James Erwin Mutch, New York; Arch Bailey, 
Ames, Ia.; William Olds; second bass—Harold Kellogg, 
Dallas, Tex.; E. Howerton and Everett Williams, Wichita, 
Kan., and William Bissell, Glens Falls. Alfred Willard, 
director of the old St. Paul’s Church, of Baltimore, Md., 
directed the work. Frederick Bristol was accompanist. 


An Impression of Melba 
(By Selwyn Rider, in the Melbourne Triad.) 


I sat in the Town Hall, well back. I was surrounded by 
all sorts of people who clucked and blithered audibly, till 
in the end, or long before the end, I was forced to admit 


that they knew even less about music than I do. And so 
I heard Melba. 
Did I enjoy Melba’s singing? Why, of course. Did I 


enjoy the concert so greatly that the night will stand in 
my memory as something altogether exceptional and won- 
derful? No. Melba’s voice stirs me to almost passion- 
ate admiration, but admiration isn’t joy; admiration 
Melba’s 
It pleases my brain without 


doesn’t satisfy; there is no ecstasy in admiration. 
yoice—how shall I put it? 
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WALTER GREENE, 





next season, 
village. According to Mr. 


the “front yard” 
that accompanies the darkness. Nevertheless, Mr. 
(1) Ready for a dip in the cold lake. 
Setting off for the purchase of supplies. 

was at a church benefit where 





stirring my blood or in any way touching my heart. It 
is beautiful, it is even strikingly beautiful; but it is beau- 
tiful as a white camelia might be beautiful in Heaven, and 
I never could get thrills from white camelias, 

There was much in Melba that appealed enormously to 
the showman in me. I think she must appeal enormously 
to the showman in each of us. There is her confidence, 
the something of an extraordinarily delicious insolent 
charm with which she accepts all homage as her right, her 
perfect poise, her undisguised contempt for the herd that 
snuffles. It appealed to me tremendously, all that 
I am afraid that I enjoyed all that much more than I en- 
joyed the singing, because it got beneath my brain to the 
real place where ! live . . . I'inévitable, c’est Moi. 

And so I am led to the conclusion that a great part of 
Melba’s marvelous popularity is due to her prodigious 


WELL KNOWN BARITONE PICTURED IN THE 
After his very successful season, Walter Greene packed up only his oldest clothes and went up to one of the 
wildest yet most beautiful spots in Maine to spend two months in just roughing it and working now and then for 
His camp was pitched on Echo Lake, near Kents Hill, a point two miles from the nearest small 
Greene, when he arose in the early morning and started to the dock for a dip in the 
lake (which was thirty feet deep in front of the camp) it was nothing unusual to be greeted by a wild deer in 
(so to speak) and at night “the barkiny of the foxes and cries of the loons” 
Greene's experience 
a tremendous source of inspiration “to see nature at its best.’ The 
(2) On a@ canoe 
During the entire summer Mr. 
the admission was ten and twenty cents. 





MAINE WILDS. 


broke the stillness 
there has been a very enjoyable one and 
photographs herewith show Mr. Greene 
Mount Vernon, near Belgrade Lakes, (3) 
Greene only sang publicly once and that 


trip to 
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personal pull. People like her . . . the 
It seems to them, as that night it seemed to me, 
is fine, individual, human. Here, 
real fellow. You don’t have 
to understand that, or to understand me 


real people. 
that she 
you tell yourself, is a 
to know much about music 


when I say that 


PRU MARU LAWL 


I enjoyed Melba vastly more than I enjoyed Melba’s sing 


ing. 

I know nothing of Melba the actress, 
heard her in opera. There, 
real Melba. | can well believe it. 
On the concert platform—although, of course, | 
nothing whatever about it—I would sooner hear 


But in Kirkby Lunn it is the 
enjoy the woman, as you 


goes. 
joy; you do not 
woman Melba. 


enjoy 


for | have never 
I am told, one comes upon the 
The gift is operatic 
know 
Mme 
Kirkby Lunn, sooner a dozen times so far as the singing 
singing only you en- 
j the 


























highest in price, 





Mason Haulin 
Pianos 


cannot be measured by old standards. 
Through their development of new 
possibilities in tone and durability they 
form a class by themselves. Musically 
the most beautiful and the most 
highly prized pianos in the world 
today, they are necessarily the 


and demonstrably 


the best investment. 






















































Werrenrath Has Two 
Concerts in Nine Days 


Reinald Werrenrath was heard in two mid- 
ummer concerts at Ocean Grove and Asbury 
Park within nine days. The first was given 

the familiar Ocean Grove Auditorium, 
which seats some 8,000 people, on Tuesday 
evening, August 12. With him at this concert 
May Peterson, also of the Metropoli 
Quintano, 


Wer 


were 
tan Opera Company; Giacomo 
iolinist, and Zhay Clark, harpist. Mr 
from “Faust,” a re 


renrath sang the aria 
quest from advance purchasers who had 
heard him in the favorite Gounod opera at 


the Metropolitan this past season. His first 
group consisted of four of the old time con 


cert favorites which he sang at his last 
Acolian Hall recital this year. They were 
“The Sands o' Dee,” Preder, and “Gypsy 


John,” Frederick Clay; “Punchinello,” J. L 
Molloy, and “The Lost Chord,” Arthur Sul 
The official organist at the Audi 
torium accompanied the baritone on the 
organ in the last number, creating a soul 
stirring effect, as the wonderful tones of 
and instrument pealed through 


livan 


both singer 

the vast building As encores Mr. Werren 
rath sang “Drink to Me Only with Thine 
Eyes” and the quaint old “Little Mary 


Cassidy.” 

His second group of five songs began with 
Edward German's setting of Kipling’s “The 
Irish Guards.” Following this were four other modern 
English Songs, “Tell Me Not of a Lovely Lass,” Cecil 
Forsyth; “Consecration,” Charles Fonteyn Manney; 
‘Smilin’ Through,” Penn, and “A Khaki Lad,” Aylward 

he second concert was held Thursday evening, August 
21, at the Arcade in Asbury Park, with Nina Morgana and 
Arthur Pryor’s Band. Being an “Evening of Opera” the 
baritone sang numbers which included two arias, the 
“Vision Fugitive” from “Herodiade,” the “Toreador Song” 
from “Carmen,” and two duets with Miss Morgana, the 
‘Laci Darem” from “Don Giovanni,” and the Silvio-Nedda 
‘Suet from “Pagliacci.” 


Anna Case Packs Arcade at Asbury Park 

Asbury Park, N. J., August 15, 1919.—The potent ap 
that Anna Case makes to the American public 
again here last night when she 


eal 
demonstrated 


"as 








FRIDA BENNECHE, 


Well known coloratura soprano, who is spending the summer 


at Bayshore, L. 1.,:N. Y. Mme, Benneche recently was 
married to Dr, Brie Beck, and she will resume her concert 
work neat season, 
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packed the Arcade auditorium, it being 
one of the series of artists’ concerts 
given in this place ony Thursday night 
during the season. It was the first 
time that the aud:torium has been com- 
pletely filled. 

However, not only did she prove her 
drawing power, which is today a high- 
ly important item, but she aroused such 
enthusiasm by her singing that her re- 
ception became a real ovation. When 
the concert was over the crowd 





BARBARA MAUREL AT 
SCHROON LAKE. 

The young contralto has invented a 
new use for an oar, She holds it up 
in the air using it for a 
sail, thereby saving her- 
self the exertion of row- 
ing. (Center) Don't 
think, just because the 
pitch fork stands there, 
that Miss Maurel has 
been using it. It is only 
put in for effect, just like 
those borrowed overalls. 
(Three) She does, how- 
ever, know how to drive 
a car—with one hand 
when necessary. 





that gathered on the board walk, ready to greet her 
again, was so dense that a policeman had to make 
way for her. 

There need be little searching for the powers that 
make this popularity possible and a fact; first of all, 
she is the possessor of a voice of the rarest individual 
beauty, powerful enough to be heard in every corner 
of the biggest hall, she sings a coloratura number with 
the greatest skill, then she comes back and pours out 
her very soul in a selection of intense emotion; too, 
i selections with 


she sings light, airy and humorous 
irresistible charm. In all, she succeeds in conveying 
to the public the real meaning of what she sings, 


backed by a sincerity and a personality so appealing 
that only a few can resist the spell she weaves around 
her i 
She offered a program of the highest standard. It 
included three arias, “Air du Rossignol,” by Masse, 
which she sang in place of the printed number; the 
waltz song from “Romeo and Juliet,” which she con- 
tributed as an encore to the first aria, and concluded 
the program after two groups of songs with the aria 
from Charpentier’s “Louise.” Time prevents one from 
going into a detailed review of them now, but many 
extra numbers were demanded and added. In short, it 
was a beautiful concert by a beautiful woman, ex- 
tremely well sung. 

Charles Gilbert Spross acted as the highly efficient 
accompanist D. 


Dubinsky Heard at Benefit 


Viadimir Dubinsky, the cellist ,took part in a very suc- 
cessful concert given at the Atlantic Hotel, Belmar, N. J., 
on August 16. He was in particularly fine form and de- 
lighted his hearers in the following numbers: Cantabile, 
Cui; polonaise de concert, Popper; nocturne, Tschaikow- 
sky; serenade Espagnole, Glazounoff; “Vito,” Popper; 
his encores were “Lullaby,” Paul Juon, and Cui’s “Orien- 
tale.” Others on the program were Herman Kossoff, a 
Godowsky pupil; Henri Barron, tenor, and Jean Baroness. 





New Opera for Marion Green 


Owing to the phenomenal London success of Messager’s 
new opera, “Monsieur Beaucaire,” in which Marion Green, 
the American baritone, has won such a_ pronounced 
triumph as the hero, it was found necessary to move the 
production into a larger house, and the Palace Theater now 
is its home. Gilbert Miller, manager of “Monsieur Beau- 
caire,” is having a new opera written in which Marion 
Green will be starred. 


Anderson Artist Engagements 


The Pittsburgh Mendelssohn Choir, Ernest Lunt, musical 
director, has engaged Marguerite Ringo, soprano; Emma 
Gilbert, contralto; Robert Quait, tenor, and Fred Patton, 
bass-haritone, for the oratorio “St. Paul,” on April 6. 





May Peterson Resting in Maine 


At last May Peterson is really taking time to rest 
after her thoroughly successful concert season. She 
is delightfully located with her family at Weld, Me. 


Carl Busch Home Again 
Carl Busch has left Yarmouth, Mass., and returned 
to his studio in Kansas City, Mo. 
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Frank Wrigley Locates in Detroit 


Frank Wrigley, formerly organist and choirmaster of 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, and conductor of the 
Men’s Musical Club, of Vancouver, B. C., left recently for 
Detroit, Mich., where he 
has been engaged as or- 
ganist at the First Presby- 
terian Church. An article 
written by R. J., of the 
Vancouver Daily Sun, 
which is quoted in part, 
will give some idea of the 
high esteem in which Mr. 
Wrigley is regarded in 
that city. 

The article reads: “In 
Mr. Wrigley, the First 
Presbyterian Church se- 
cures a musician of ster- 
ling qualifications and one 
who, although possessing 
the artistic temperament 
to a very high degree, also 
reveals the qualities of 
the successful business 
man. . . . As an ar- 
tistic disciplinarian, Frank 
Wrigley need take second 
place to no one, for it is 
through this excellent vir- 
tue that he has won his 
spurs in the musical field. 
. . + Asa leader Frank 
Wrigley has been en- 
dowed with the magnetic 
touch. He inspires the ut- 
most confidence and those g ; 
he directs can be counted upon to secure eminently satis- 
fying results from an average body of singers. St. An- 
drew’s Church loses a valuable servant in its praise serv- 
ice, while the Men’s Musical Club will miss him for his 
untiring devotion to all that was good and noble in the 
cause of music.” 





FRANK WRIGLEY, 
Organist and conductor. 


John Hand Sings at Famous Saltair Resort 


The appearance on Sunday evening of last week of John 
Hand, the noted American tenor, at Saltair, the famous 
summer resort near Salt Lake City, attracted an enormous 
audience. Mr. Hand appeared with the Sweeten Military 
Band, under the able leadership of R. Owen Sweeten, and 
although he was programmed to sing only two numbers he 
was compelled to sing double encores to each and was 
accorded an ovation. 

The first number, “Cielo e Mar,” from “Gioconda,” was 
sung “as it has never been heard in Salt Lake City be- 
fore,” according to a reliable chronicler. The tenor de- 
livered this beautiful aria “in the most effective manner 
and although the pavilion in which he sang is spacious, 
his big, dramatic voice was heard to wonderful advantage.” 
His encores, “When Irish Eyes Are Smiling,” and 
“M’Appari,” from “Martha,” were “most beautifully ren- 
dered and electrified the audience, The “Lament,” from 
“Pagliacci,” was done in a masterly way and received with 
vociferous applause by the immense crowd of music lovers 
who had gathered to hear Utah’s eminent tenor.” 


Hazel Moore Her Own Manager 


Hazel Moore, a soprano who is spending her vacation 
among the Berkshire Hills, is an artist who has the courage 
and initiative to be her own manager, for the singer is 
successfully booking a Middle Western tour for the win- 
ter which will cover an extended territory. Miss Moore 
will return to New York about the middle of September. 





ALMA VOEDISCH, 
Photographed with her brother, Chris. 
present on a two weeks’ booking trip in the Middle West, 
and will return to New York as soon as her present nego- 
tiations are completed, 





Miss Voedisch is at 





| 


| 
| 
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Leps’ Willow Grove Season a Triumph 


Thousands of music lovers at Willow Grove—America’s 
ideal summer center of music—were privileged to enjoy 
the splendid concerts given there every afternoon and 
evening for three weeks, beginning July 27, by Wassili 
Leps and his symphony orchestra. Special mention should 
be made of the intellectual class of people who attended 
these concerts and also of the very high standard of the 
works presented by Mr. Leps during the entire series. The 
soloists, also, were chosen with much thought and care 
on the part of the director, those appearing during the 
first week of concerts being Vera Curtis, dramatic soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company; Mildred Warner and 
Hieda Reiter, coloratura sopranos; Joel Belov, concert- 
master of the orchestra, and George Rothermel, dramatic 
tenor. Decidedly interesting features of several of the 
programs were selections from various operas, sung by 
the following artists: Emily Stokes Hagar, Marie Stone 
Langston, George Rothermel, Horace R. Hood, Eva A. 
Ritter, Paul Volkmann, John Heiffenstein Mason, George 
Emes and Lottie Loeben. 

The attractive program for the first concert on Thurs- 
day afternoon, July 31, consisted of a children’s festival. 
The chorus was under the direction of H. C. Lincoln, the 
numbers presented being “My Country, ’Tis of Thee,” 
“Red, White and Blue” and “The Star Spangled Banner.” 
Caro Roma’s “Ring Out, Sweet Bells of Peace,” also was 
given. The orchestra came in for a good share of ap- 
plause after playing Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes Forever,” 
Strauss’ waltz, “The Bat,” and Victor Herbert’s “Babes 
in Toyland.” 

During the entire first week of the concerts, under the 
very efficient direction of Wassili Leps, thoroughly artistic 
renditions were given by the orchestra of symphonies and 
excerpts from various operas by such representative com- 
posers as Massenet, Verdi, Bizet, Mascagni, Balfe, Rossini, 
Ponchielli, Meyerbeer, Gounod, Thomas, Leoncavallo, Offen- 
bach, Puccini, Flotow, Sullivan, Charpentier, etc., as well 
as selections of a lighter nature from the pens of American 
and foreign musicians. 

Marie Stone Langston, Emily Stokes Hagar and Paul 
Volkmann, three well known concert and recital artists, 
are particular favorites at Willow Grove and appeared to 
advantage at these concerts with the orchestra under the 
baton of Mr. Leps. - 


David Bispham—the Teacher 

David Bispham, the distinguished operatic baritone and 
vocal authority, will open his New York studios, 44 West 
Forty-fourth street, for the reception of his autumn 
classes on Monday, September 29. All correspondence 
should be addressed to Mr. Bispham personally. 

Owing to the many applications for lessons from Mr. 
Bispham in his home city, he has made arrangements to 
teach in Philadelphia on Mondays and Thursdays of each 
week, beginning Monday, October 2. All communications 
should be sent to Mrs. Harold E. Yarnall, manager, 1317 
Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Bispham has already completed arrangements for 
next summer by which he will again teach at the Ameri- 
can Conservatory of Music in Chicago for a term of six 
weeks, beginning Monday, June 28, 1920. 





OUR OWN SHERLOCK HOLMES 











Thursday evening last, about 8:25: Very attractive look- 
ing singer boarded the Fifth avenue ’bus (I knew she was 
a singer—plenty of musical expression) ; 8:40: At Fifth 
avenue and 11oth street Philip Gordon jumps aboard, rec- 
ognizes fair singer and both take only available seats 
diagonally across; 8:41: “Wasn't that the funniest ex- 
perience last night, Mr. O——?”; 8:41%: Conductor 
“comes between them” and collects fares; 8:43: She— 
“But the piano doesn’t bother you.” He—“I wouldn't 
care, but I hate to play indoors. The rain ” (Two 
people up front got up, and both made a dive for the 
empty seat); 8:45: She—“You know, she had a fit! I 
won’t say what kind of a fit, but——” Hereupon I reached 
my destination and jumped off, presuming that the pianist 
and his companion would continue their interesting con- 
versation (most of which I got) until they reached the 
Stadium, where he seems to be a nightly visitor. After 
all, one never knows when somebody’s listening, does one? 

A week ago Monday evening—I think it was—that I 
happened to catch a glimpse of Harold Morris sinking 
down in a “Morris” chair by the window with—honest to 
goodness, ask him if you don’t believe me—with a copy 
of the MusicaL Courter in his hand. 

Mana-Zucca’s friends turned out in great numbers at 
the Stadium last Wednesday evening. On the same occa- 
sion I saw Andres De Segurola, Anna Fitziu, Sam Franko, 
also Max Pilzer with his sister and attractive little wife, 
M. H. Hanson, Tirindelli, Ada Soder-Hueck and son, 
Arturo Papalardo, Herman Spielter, Philip Gordon (who 
really forgot his vacation for one evening—Friday—when 
he appeared for the second time this season as soloist), 
and many others prominent in the profession. 

Admired Sam Gardner’s red necktie that same night. 
Why so violent a shade, Sam? 

The Stadium concert of August 12 drew a number of 
well known people. Among those sitting at the tables I 
spied: Mana-Zucca and her sister, Mrs, Gobert, Mme. 
Soder-Hueck, her son and a party of friends, who came 
to hear Madame’s tenor, George Reimherr; Mrs. Foun- 
tain, Alma Clayburgh, Philip Gordon, Henry Hadley, Ar- 
turo Papalardo, M. H. Hanson, Emil Oberhoffer, and a 
number of other familiar faces. 

Couldn't seem to lose the Adler brotheys—Joseph and 
Clarence—not long ago. Early in the day I bumped 
into them at Fifth avenue and Thirty-ninth street, and on 
my way home around 6 o’clock sat in front of them on 
top of a Number 5 bus. Believe me, there’s nothing small 
about those talented boys, for I overheard them talking in 


seven figures. 4. say) 
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Attention, anonymous letter writers, attention!!! 


ecently there have been many anonymous letters 
received by the Information Bureau. It is against the 
rule of this department to answer such communications, 
and notice is now given that all letters, to receive an 
answer, must have the name of the writer attached and 
address given. No attention will be paid to others. 
The many letters of thanks received prove the value of 
the information that has been given to inquirers. If 
you are serious in your question, sign your name and 
receive the benefit of the Information Bureau’s an- 


swefe.] 


ProGRAMS OF AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 


“I have been reading your most excellent journal and appre- 
ciate very much the on Rate tes on the present day development 
of American music that you are giving out. I am interested 
in eight club programs on American music and had thought 
of dividing the country into sections, say east and west, 
etc.,, but have no satisfactory way of going about it. Would 
you suggest a plan and advise six or eight composers fur each 
section that in your opinion are the more important ones to 
bring out?” 

Your question is one that takes a “bit of thinking,” for there is 
such an abundance of material to select from it is difficult to know 
exactly where to commence. In the east it would almost appear 
that Boston and vicinity is a center of many of the lead.ng com- 
posers of the past and present, among them Edward A. MacDowell 
and Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, whose names must inevitably head the 
list; but there are also Horatio W. Parker and George W. Chad- 
wick with equal claims to consideration. The difficulty is one 
of selection, as of course you realize. The writer would like to 
call your attention to a composer who is identified with Boston, 
Fred, Field Bullard, whose early death was a great loss to the 
musical world. His songs are well worth your consideration; also 
Henry Hadley, Frederick S. Converse, Arthur Foote, Helen Hood, 
Margaret Ruthven Lang. One could continue with a long lst ot 
those who have brought fame to Boston through their compo- 
sitions. 

New York could supply Reginald De Koven, Victor Herbert, 
Walter Damrosch, Henry Holden Huss and Mana-Zucca, one ot 
the younger generation; Ornstein (if he can be considered Amer- 
ican, although born in Russia), Gena Branscombe, the late Dudley 
Buck and many, many others, the only difficulty being to make a 
choice from the names that occupy prominent positions. 

The names of the first composers in the United States would 
be of interest on a program. They are James Lyon (1735-94) and 
Francis Hopkinscn (1737-91). The former wrote hymns princi 
pally, but Hopkinson’s songs still live and continue to be sung. 
Arthur P. Schmidt, 120 Boylston street, Boston, has recently 
published six of them. This firm is also about to publish a special 
book of club programs, and your name with address has been sent 
to them in connection with this publication. 

But to return to more composers, ane might mention Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, Carrie Jacobs Bond, Gertrude Ross, Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, Frank Van Der Stucken, Louis M. Gottschalk, 
Mary Turner Salter, Edna Rosalind Park, Fay Foster, Jessie L. 
Gaynor, Carl Busch, the other names that crowd on the memory. 

At the Lockport (N. Y.) “National American Music Festival,’ 
which opens on September 7, the works of 136 American com- 
posers will be featured, the object of the festival being to promote 
the cause of native artists, composers and music. Do you know 
that there are 150 women composers, Americans, whose works con- 
stitute a scope that yields great possibilities for program making 

The Oliver D.tson Company, of Boston, has among its publica 
tions “Songs by Thirty Americans,’ edited by Rupert Hughes. 
The same company has also a volume of “Music Club Programs 
from All Nations,” by Arthur Elson, which you will find of interest. 

Of course the name of Stephen C. Foster must naturally occur 
to you a8 a representative American composer, unique in his spec al 
line of work. John K. Paine and William Mason should not be 
forgotten or overlooked. Indeed, there are so many who come 
to mind that it is not easy to stop the list. 

If you should take the composers chronologically instead of by 
sections of the United States, working up to the younger genera 
tion of composers, it might be interesting as showing the develop 
ment of music during the past 150 years of American music. In 
that case you would have to remember William Billings (1746 
1800), who founded the Stoughton (Mass.) Musical Society. 

There are many books issued that might be of assistance to you; 
and if you write to any of the large music publishing houses, they 
will send you catalogues and circulars. You may receive some cata 
logues from different publishers, as your name and address hav: 
been sent to the John Church Company and G. Schirmer, in 
addition to Oliver Ditson Company ar Arthur P. Schmidt. 








Mme, Davies Conducts Equity Chorus 


Clara Novello Davies has been conducting the chorus 
of the Actors’ Equity Association at all the Lexington 
Theater performances. The organization is indeed 
fortunate in having such a skilled leader of women's 
choirs at its head, and she is considered a tremendous 
source of inspiration to the girls. A prominent critic 
recently called her “the high priestess of breath con- 
trol” after being made familiar with her remarkable 
method of voice production. 


Louis Bailly Returns from France 


Louis Bailly, the viola player of the Berkshire String 
Quartet, arrived in New York from Paris on board the 
steamship France on Sunday, August 17, and brought with 
him many interesting novelties for the quartet. He has 
joined his colleagues at the Berkshire Music Colony in 
Pittsfield, Mass., where rehearsals for the coming cham- 
ber music festival are in progress. 


Maine Conservatory of Music Incorporated 


Articles of incorporation were filed in Maine on August 
13 for the establishment of a Maine Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. Rupert Neily, of Cape Elizabeth, is the president of 
the new organization; Lois Wasson, of Portland, treas- 
urer; Florence Harbutt, of Portland, clerk, and Mr. Neily, 
Miss Wasson and Fay Neily are the directors. The pres- 
ent location of the new institution is at Mr. Neily’s studio 
in the old Baxter Building. 


Adelin Fermin Takes New York Studio 


Adelin Fermin, who for nine years has been connected 
with the vocal department of the Peabody Conservatory, 
Baltimore, has taken a studio at 50 West Sixty-seventh 
street, where he will teach three days a week during the 
coming winter. The studio will be opened October 1. 

Mr. Fermin has not, however, forsaken his work in 
Baltimore altogether, but will divide his time between that 
city and New York, teaching in Baltimore the last three 
days of each week and in New York the first three. Al- 
ready many of his former pupils, who studied with him in 
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Baltimore but have been unable to continue because their 
professional work obliged their residing in New York, 
have arranged to recontinue studying with Mr. Fermin. 
From the present outlook his time will be very fully en- 
gaged, even during the first weeks of his residence in 
New York. 


Jean Verd Going to Cincinnati 


Jean Verd, the young French pianist, who is known in 
this country as a soloist and as accompanist to some of the 
leading artists, will return here in the fall to become asso- 
ciated with the piano department of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music. Mr. Verd was in America when the 
war began, but returned to serve with the French army, 
and after his discharge put in a year’s time as volunteer 
worker with the American Y. M. C. A. 
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Grainger Says Music Is Not Dead in Germany 


To the Editor; 

Dear Str—Friends have told me that they have read articles in 
the press in which have been quoted as having expressed myself 
to the effect that in my opinion “music is dead in Germany,” and 
I would be very grateful if you will kindly permit me to point out, 
through the medium of your valued columns, how entirely I re 
pudiate such a statement and how little it represents my artistic 
attitude. 

It is my belief that no race, at any period of its history, is ‘ever 
barren of musical genius At one period the musically creative 
spirit of a people will take the form of unwritten music (such as 
folksongs), while at another period it will take the form of written 
music (such as the music of Bach or Debussy); at one era musik 
will be chiefly of a “popular” nature, at another era mainly stu 
dious or artificial. But, whatever form the musical expression of 
a race may take, I firmly believe that “while there is life there is 
musical genius,” and that any apparent lack of musical genius in 
any race is generally the result of our ignorance of the national 
life of that race or the result of the narrowness of our artistic 
outlook. 

Far from denying the presence of musical genius in modern 
Germany and Austria, I am an ardent admirer and student of 
the work of such originators as Richard Strauss and Arnold 
Schoenberg. This admiration will, I think, be clearly apparent to 
any one reading the appreciation of Richard Strauss that I wrote 
in ro17 for Henry T. Finck’s book, “Richard Strauss; The Man 
and His Works.” 

am equally an admirer and student of the work of such 
Anglo-Saxon mus.cal geniuses as Delius, Cyril Scott, Howard 
Brockway, Balfour Gardiner and John Alden Carpenter, not be 
cause they are Anglo-Saxons, but because they, like Strauss and 
Schoenberg, are great musical creators. 

I certainly do think that we should, in moulding the musical life 
of America and of the British Empire, lay special stress upon the 
achievements of our living English speaking composers, but not 
so much on account of nationality as for two other reasons—the 
first that their works are not yet as widely known and heard as 
they deserve to be on purely musical grounds, and the second 
that the English speaking composers, constituting, as they do, one 
of the very latest waves of musical creativity, have more novel 
lessons and experiences to impart to us than have the works of 
older generations of composers of whatever nationality; just as 
Schoenberg, by reason of the greater novelty and provocativeness 
of his musical language, is more likely to act fructifyingly upon a 
budding composer than is Richard Strauss, in spite of the fact that 
Strauss is probably (to my ears, at least) the more deeply emo 
tional and vital of the two composers, 

It is because I love the gifted moderns of every land as truly 
as I love the classics (and that is saying a great deal) that I am 
especially anxious to repudiate any such ignorant and small minded 
remark as “music is dead in Germany.” Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) Percy GRAINGER 


August 17, 1919. 


Elsenheimer Lauds McCormack’s English 
To the Editor: 


Since I have seen my name among the musicians who spent their 
vacation away from New York City, would like to write a few 
lines that may be of interest to you, as well as to the many readers 
xf the Musicat Courter. I attended a grand recital—or, better still, 
I enjoyed the privilege of listening to a recital—of a great and world 
famed artist, John McCormack, who sang before a crowd of about 
ten thousand people, Saturday evening, August 9, in the magnificent 
auditorium of Ocean Grove, N, |) It is useless to dwell on the 
merits of this artist singer. His voice, his vocal culture, his artistic 
interpretation of the songs which he performed were the truest proof 
of his greatness. The superb assistance rendered by his accompanist, 
Edwin Schneider, a musician-panist and a composer of real ability, 
added greatly to the brilliancy of the occasion. 

I cannot help but point to the one outstanding feature of the 
concert. That was the splendid diction of the English language, 
sung by Mr. McCormack. His enunciation refutes the argument 
that English is unsuitable for singing. I wish that all those wise 
acres who indulge in propagating such silly ideas would listen 
carefully to this sterling artist, to hear their arguments shattered 
to shreds and pieces. Whether he demonstrates the greatness of 


Handel's arias, or sings a song of Rachmaninoff, Burleigh, Kramer, 
Schneider, Fay Foster, or whether he delights his hearers with 
Irish ballads of a sentimental or humorous character—his han 


dling of the language is as perfect as his performance of the music 
Every vocal teacher and every voice student receives real inspira 
tion to launch forth their efforts to bring about a betterment of 
English diction. 

This language, with its innate strength, its wealth, its dramatic, 
lyric and humorous aspects, is eminently suitable for thoughtful 
interpreters to deliver a poet's message through the medium of song 
There is an opportunity for publishers to secure the best trans 
lations for songs published in a foreign language Artists of 
McCormack’s caliber take care that love's labor and investments 
are neither lost nor abused. The official language of the United 
States is good enough to be used on the concert platform, as well 
as on the stage of theatrical plays Let the performers realize 
that nothing but perfect diction will suffice to crown their efforts 
with well deserved success. All hail to John MeCormack and his 
great art! Yours very truly, 

(Signed) Dr. Nicnotas J. Etsenweimen. 
Belmar, N. J., August 12, 1919. 








OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE to settle an estate: Fine two 
story bungalow type house on Low 
Beach Road, Siasconset, Island of Nan- 
tucket, known as the Tucker Cottage; 
situated directly on the bluff, having an 
unobstructed view of the ocean, This 
cottage is located near the cottage of 
Robert Hilliard and other noted actors, 
and is in the best location on the Island 
of Nantucket. Apply to J. Clinton 
Thompson, 34 Ames Building, Boston, 
Mass. 


WANTED—Voceal or piano solo scores of 
“Coq d'Or,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, and 
“Boris Godounoff,” by Moussorgsky 
Address, stating price: Albert E. Weir, 
D. Appleton & Co., 35 West 32nd Street, 
New York. 
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MUSIC FOR THE PEOPLE 


By Charles D. Isaacson 
(Fifteenth Article) 





This time, therefore, we are going to talk about you. 
What does the public know of you? What is there inter- 
esting about you and your career? Just the same as the 
story of the composer is of value in winning the attention 
of the larger field, so is the story of the interpreter, : 

While it is true that musicians are strong egoists (mind, 
I do not say “egotists”), still many of them are hesitant 
in openly spreading information about themselves. They 
may say to their friends: “I know that I am a real artist. 
| know that, given the right opportunity, I could bring the 


public to my feet. But how am I going to do it? | 
haven't the same chances.” ce 
You are a product to be sold. Your music is a product 


which must be sold. To be sure there is no need to com- 
mercialize you or your art, but unless there is a commer- 
cial method of bringing the public to the state of mind that 
they want you and your art, you are lost. “There is no 
such thing as the world making a beaten track to your 
door, although you live in the woods, if you so much as 
build a better mousetrap or interpret better a song than 
your neighbor does.” This sentence which my friend 
Elbert Hubbard wrote and to which he signed “Emerson,” 
is not at all correct. There is a little woman of my ac- 
quaintance, who is beautiful, modest, richly endowed with 
a coloratura voice that rivals many of the popular colora- 
turas of the day. She lives in a little home, tends to her 
small child and her husband’s cares, sings to her heart's 
content and—is waiting for something to happen. It 
won't. It won't happen unless somebody comes along, puts 
up some money to bring my friend out, pays for the care 
of the house and her child, and sets her on the road to a 
career. 

Now, let us analyze conditions, You are one of hun- 
dreds of musicians in your own chosen field of violin, 
piano and voice, At the present time there are so many 
clubs, orchestras, concert halls. A_ specific number of 
engagements are to be given by just that many artists. 
Who are you, and why should you be chosen to appear? 
You are as good as the best of them? Perhaps. But who 
knows it? You? Your friends, a few acquaintances? 
What does the concert manager know about you? What 
does the general public understand of you and your roman- 
tic career and your ability? : 

I do not ask riddles; I simply state the whole situation 
in a very terse, concise manner. Neither do I set up a 
great obstacle, nor do I mean to bewilder you. I propose 
to clear the question so that you can run your commercial 
boat with a little better understanding of conditions. In 
other words, we will see how we can bring your story 
to the attention of those who should want you. 

Let us forget personalities. We will hold a conference 
about that individual, yourself. The individual is a pianist, 
let us say. ‘The pianist plays well, has interesting per- 
onality, good technic, poetic interpretation—novel story 
of a career. The product to be sold is in the city of 
Yorklyn. That market is the world. The name of the 
product is “Mary Brown.” How would we go about 
selling the product if it were a cake of soap? We would 
try to make the product known to the market. 

A TRADEMARK, 


Therefore, we must make “Mary Brown” known. If 
the product is ne good, all that we do to make her known 
will be of no avail. People won't buy bad soap, they 
won't buy bad “Mary Brown.” The ultimate purchasers 
of both soap and “Mary Brown” are the people who go 
into the grocery stores and concert halls. The middle-men 
are the dealers—the storekeepers and the concert managers. 
We must interest the middle-men and sell to them. it we 
can convinee them of the salability of “Mary Brown” they 
will take the product and urge the people who are on their 
lists to buy it. You reach the dealers in “Mary Browns 
through the magazines they read, You can also reach them 
through the mail and by personally calling on them. You 
must make an impression on the concert managers of the 
country to the end that they become convinced of the 
value of taking a chance on “Mary Brown. First you 
must make the name a factor, It must be seen as much 
as possible, It must be seen in a formidable way if pos- 
sible. It must be given a character that distinguishes it 
from the rest of the similar and competing products. It 
must take on a trademark value. The name “Mischa 
Elman” is a trademark that guarantees satisfaction. Mischa 
Elman under a different name would not have one-fiftieth 
of the value of that violinist. That is to my if Mischa 
Elman, great as he is, should be billed as “John Mishel- 
baum—phenomenal and world-superior violinist,” he 
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wouldn't have an audience. Nobody wants to hear John 
Mishelbaum. He may be good or bad. But Mischa Elman 
is an “old-established name that is behind the real goods,” 
as a big manufacturer might say. Given that the same 
artist under the name John Mishelbaum faced a large 
house, he would make a hit, but he would not make the 
Elman sensation, People are only human, They receive 
Elman as their god; they expect and magnify all the virtues 
of Elman, Others who have not the reputation and trade- 
mark value of such a name, are in the same position that 
ordinary jewelry has alongside of that marked “Tiffany.” 
Pus.icity, 

But we were discussing the dealers, the concert mana- 
gers. During the course of time, as wide publicity as pos- 
sible to the concert managers should be given the name of 
“Mary Brown.” Real merchandising must be done. This 
is where the manager comes into existence. He is the 
merchandising, sales manager of the product known as 
“Mary Brown.” He must be as wide awake and resource- 
ful as the head of the big national manufacturers or mer- 
chants. Every opportunity to push “Mary Brown” he will 
grab. 

I know that there are reading these words many young 
artists who thrill with ambition but whose heads are 
drooping, because they feel that such a plan as I have 
outlined cannot fit them. They haven't the necessary money. 
Well, dear people, you are in no different a position than 
the manufacturers, the little store keepers who have no 
large capital. If you cannot go in business with the re- 
sources of the Standard Oil Company that is no reason 
why you cannot go in business. If you cannot sell a 
national product, then one can be a local merchant—and 
build. There just died the merchant Woolworth who left 
a fortune of $65,000,000, At twenty-six he was making 
$10 a week. I do not mention this because I expect many 
artists to leave as much, but to make the point that a busi- 
ness can grow from a small beginning. If you cannot enter 
the field with the sound of legion trumpets, come with 
the sound of one. Make an appearance occasionally with 
as much a show of bravery as you can. If you cannot 
win the fort in six months, let it spread over a longer 
time. But today is the time to put your foot forward. 
“Mary Brown” situated in Yorklyn should be given her 
first publicity to the “dealers” now. Six months later will 
be six months lost. If I were an artist I would sooner 
go without my supper every day than do without that 
something which is waving a flag for me in the territory 
I hope to win. 

ADVERTISING. 


But now, when you come to the question of advertising 
and selling “Mary Brown” to the “dealers” (I hope the 
concert managers will pardon the term which I use for sim- 
plicity’s sake) what is the story to be? What distinguishes 
this product? We can understand now the use of dis- 
tinctive dresses, haircuts, mannerisms, etc. They are part 
of the effort to create the distinctive, distinguishing fea- 
tures. Mark Twain in white. Teddy Roosevelt with, the 
bristling moustachios, glasses and teeth. Ethel Leginska 
and all the little Leginskas, as Huneker has called them. 

The main thing ‘that any dealer wants to know about 
a product—be it soap, shoes, hats, candy—is “Who wants 
it? Is there a demand for it?” 

Well, I must admit that in order to create a demand 
among the people of the United States for “Mary Brown” 
is a task, and a big one. Such dramatic incidents as came 
to Galli-Curci are rare. The great coloratura asked me 
one time whether I thought the New York critics would be 
harsh with her; this was the summer before her New York 
debut. I said to her: “No. They expect you to be what 
you are. They are human beings. They are carried with 
the tide of interest in you, and even if you sang badly— 
which you cannot do—they would fall at your feet. They 
are hysterical. Why? nae they are human after 
all, and the dramatic incidents surrounding your great 
success are not to be overthrown. I know that you have 
suffered in winning recognition, But, Mme. Galli-Curci, 
believe me, that if you had not won as you did, you would 
not be the sensation that you are. It is the very setting of 
your renown, the very fact that you were refused by so 
many managers and that you carried Chicago off its feet 
on the first hearing, that you are Galli-Curci, and not 
just some great singer. If you had gone into the Metro- 
politan Opera Company when you first arrived in Amer- 
ica, you would have made a big hit, but you would not 
be the famous woman you are today.” And Mme. Galli- 
Curci agrees with me. 

GALuI-Curci As AN EXAMPLE, : 

Such incidents are not to be found everywhere. But 
note, if you please, that the musical public of America 
is Galli-Curci mad more because of the woman than her 
voice. I insist that such is a fact. Galli-Curci demon- 
strates many of the points I plead for in this column. 
Galli-Curci has for her public an infinitely greater popu- 
lation than the regular music lovers. She is loved and 
wanted by thousands in the Larger Field. Such romantic 
women as Galli-Curci open up the world, and break down 
the barriers which keep out the newcomers. Thousands 
who never went to concerts want to see Galli-Curci. See 
her, do you understand? The man in the music, the man 
with the music—these will capture new millions for music. 


No Lire Is an Empty ONE. 


What is there in you? What is there in your life that 
is of interest? Don't say yours is an empty life, devoid 
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of exciting affairs, I have yet to meet the individual 
who has not something of dramatic interest—either 


through the lack of hardship or the presence of it; either 
through the lack of funds or the possession of them; 
either through the lack of romances or the presence of 
them. Any one can make virtues of vices and vices of 
virtues. But the public demands something different in 
its artists. Review in your own mind the leaees musi- 
cians of today and you will find that the really popular 
artists are those who are pegs on which the public can 
hang good stories! 
Tue SALABILITY OF AN ARTIST. 

“Mary Brown” again. The dealers will ask: “Is ‘Mary 
Brown’ a satisfactory product? Does she mak: good? 
Are there kicks or praise for her?” Now we return to 
the propaganda that I am following. “Mary Brown” must 
be started on the sampling process. She must be given 
away freely! Take the young artists with whom I am 
working in my Globe concerts. The more people before 
whom | place the youngsters, the more reason is there 
for them to be bought at paid concerts. Say that I gave 
out “Mary Brown” during the course of a year at sev- 
enty concerts to eighty thousand people. he publicity 
of “Mary Brown” could state that. It would be evidence 
of the salability of “Mary Brown.” You young artists 
spread throughout the country, get busy, and not only 
let not another day pass without setting up your flag in 
the wide market place where concert managers pass by, 
but start your local sale by making people like you and 
your art. Follow what we are doing here in New York 
with the youngsters. Go out and give of your art. You 
see how it is possible to make all forces work together. 
In order to interest the people in music—the people of 
the Larger Field—you must act the missionary, and give 
them the taste for music, by showing them with actual 
concerts, The way to start your fame and career is to 
go out and do work. You can’t get a price at the be- 
ginning, and yet you can’t afford to refuse to adopt such 
a method as this. You get your hearings by responding 
to the call of a great new propaganda, a missionary for 
music itself, a missionary increasing the public for all 
things musical, You want publicity. You realize the need 
of that in spreading your name. Newspapers won't give 
items about you, if they are any good, but they are look- 
ing for news. It is news if you go into schools, churches, 
factories, hospitals, insane asylums. Newspapers want 
such material. And if you are furnishing the news, there 
will be one thing to do—the reporters will be crazy to 
follow your doings! 

REACHING THE PuBLIC, 


But “Mary Brown’—the backers of this product now 
located in Yorklyn must be good merchandisers and adver- 
tisers. They must sell the product. They must reach the 
buyers through the mediums which they read—the concert 
managers in the musical magazines and the people in the 
newspapers and magazines they read. Now, a great idea 
might come to the “Mary Brown” people, which would 
make the country talk of this new artist. 

(Continued in the next article.) 


A Swayne Pupil in Lecture-Recital 

Wager Swayne, who in his practice of the profession 
of teaching piano has always made his specialty the prepa- 
ration of pupils for public appearances, has been located 
in California for nearly a year, first in Los.Angeles and 
now in San Francisco, and his work is already beginning 
to bear fruit there as it did when he was in Paris and 
later in his New York studio. The latest of his pupils to 
score a public success is Elizabeth Simpson, a California 
girl, who gave an impressive demonstration of the thor- 
oughness of her preparation in a lecture-recital on “Some 
Aspects of Eighteenth Century Music,” delivered before 
the California Music Teachers’ Association convention. 
In the musical illustrations Miss Simpson included works 
of Mozart, Haydn, Couperin, Aubert, Dandrieu, Rameau, 
Daquin, De Mereau, Padre Martini, Bach-Saint-Saéns and 
Handel, displaying fine technical equipment and a thor- 
ough knowledge of style, as well as fine musical intuition. 
A distinguished critic from the East who was present 
pleased both the artist and Mr. Swayne very much by his 
enthusiastic comment, saying: “Miss Simpson played very 
beautifully. She achieved the poetry, the exquisite rhythm, 
the delicacy of touch and feeling that are indispensable to 
an artistic rendition of eighteenth century music. In 
some numbers, notably the great C minor fantasy of 
Mozart, she showed a breadth of conception and depth 
of feeling that were very remarkable. It was a splendid 
performance.” 


Merriewold Park Enjoys Cabaret 

Merriewold Park, Sullivan County, N. Y., recently was 
the scene of a very amusing cabaret, participated in by a 
number of well known musicians who are summering 
there at the club. 

Martha Atwood, the soprano, did all the jazzing on the 
piano, and George Reimherr, the New York tenor, was 
another ringleader and gave several Winter Garden hits 
in costume. Jack Sears, a popular movie star and baritone 
pupil of Arthur Wilson, teamed up with Mr. Reimherr 
and gave some very clever burlesques. Arthur Wilson, 
the Boston critic and vocal teacher, acted in a clean satire 
entitled “Who Done It?” by William J. Clarke. 

On the whole, the cabaret was a huge success, and the 
people at the club are anxious to have it repeated. The 
proceeds will be used to refurnish and redecorate the club. 
A number of the artists have already engaged rooms for 
next season and several have selected sites for bungalows. 

Every Friday evening during the season Mr. Wilson’s 
pupils are heard in a recital. Some of those who have 
already been heard are Martha Atwood, soprano; Sergei 
Adamsky, a Russian tenor; William Smith, baritone; 
Louise Barnes, soprano, and Jack Sears, baritone. 
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-CLARENCE WHITEHILL WRITES: 


Science has indeed made tremendous strides in the 
development of musical instruments. Today anyone 
without any musical knowledge can enjoy the results 
of these extensive efforts to best advantage in the 
home thru the medium of the marvelous Autopiano. 

Your wonderful player piano is to my mind the 
most superb example of the best that has been accom- 
plished. Everyone has now the chance to know music 
and to get on friendly terms with the masters. 

Not only is the Autopiano perfect in its accom- 
plishment of musical results—but the tone quality is 
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